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THE NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
FOR HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
is a non-profit clearing house of information on 
the public relations and public education work 
of community-serving organizations. With the 
broad objective of helping these organizations 
to build public understanding, the Council was 
set up in 1922 by a group of health and social 
welfare workers, aided by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Its services are available to organi- 
zations and individuals through memberships, 
which now provide its support. 
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Preface 


BEING interested in the possibilities of television, you no 
doubt have done some treading, have talked with experi- 
enced people, and even attended conferences on the subject. 
You soon discovered that the costs involved far exceed those 
of any other medium—whether in money or manpower or 
some combination of these. Many people have shuddered 
at the prospect, closed their eyes, and wished it would go 
away. But, like the camel in the tent, the next time they 
looked it was further inside! 

They, like you, realized the educational and promotional 
value of television. It was just that the thing was so big! 

Which is where this little book comes in. It is an attempt 
to help you get a point of view—to look objectively at the 
huge camel which has come to stay, and figure how best 
to put it to work for your organization. Of course, as a po- 
tential producer, or “toiler in the vineyard,” you'll need 
more than a passing acquaintance with some of the ¢echni- 
cal aspects of programing and production. But more impor- 
tant—at least at first—will be the policy decisions all along 
the line. 

For instance, sooner or later you will be deeply involved 
in the question of commercial or non-commercial TV. Then 
too, what about working with other agencies in production? 
Will it suit your purposes to tackle full ‘live’ programing ? 
And what about film? 

Thus a major aim of this book is to help you answer 
such questions. Much of the first two chapters, and parts 
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of others, are taken up with a rather basic discussion of 
your agency’s role in television. We respectfully recommend 
that you ‘“‘chew it hard’ as a necessary preliminary to the 
actual program and production procedures. 

Taking hold of television will be no “‘cure-all’”’ for your 
promotional and educational problems. The medium will 
work for you if you work a¢ it. Understanding this, you will 
enjoy every minute of the hours spent conferring, working 
over scripts, rounding up talent and holding their hands, 
figuring out ways of cutting costs, rehearsing, collecting 
props, getting clearances, and all the other tasks. What’s 
more, your reward will be here-and-now, rather than in the 
hereafter. For you will be enjoying the thrill of working 
in a new medium, where creative ideas are at a premium 
and where the sky is the limit. Then too, here the focus is 
upon people—people behind the camera as well as in front 
of it. And so here you are at home. 
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Strictly Personal 


SOME time ago this writer spent a work-day morning at 
home trying to fight off a cold. It was a disagreeable spring 
day, and our two children, 2 and 4, were bouncing about 
the house at their liveliest. ‘Rest,’ the doctor had said. 
“Get off your feet.’” Small chance, in this madhouse. 
Suddenly the house fell silent. What were they up to 
now? From the head of the stairs I looked down on two 
small figures seated before the television set, rigid with 
attention. The only sound was from the set—the gentle 
voice of a woman, paced very slowly and thoughtfully, low- 
pitched, and projected directly at the children. I crept down 
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to see what was achieving this minor miracle. I could have 
come into the room on horseback and received no attention. 
The object of their interest was a plain-looking woman 
seated before a plain-looking backdrop and flanked by an 
array of bells—bells of all sizes and shapes. Speaking di- 
rectly into the camera, she was slowly and carefully dem- 
onstrating the shape and sound of each bell, listening to 
each one with relish and inviting her audience to do so too. 
“Have you ever heard a cow-bell?” she was asking. 
“Not a very pretty sound, is it?’”—smiling broadly. The 
heads in front of the television set wagged in response, as 
though the woman was controlling them by a string. And 
so it went on, a kind of hypnotic two-way action, controlled 
by simple pacing and simple objects and simple warm 
thoughts. | 
Later inquiry revealed that this was “Miss Frances’ and 
her program was Ding Dong School, a daily morning fea- 
ture aimed at pre-school youngsters and attracting a nation- 
wide audience second only to Arthur Godfrey’s. She had 
developed a very uncomplicated format, using the simple 
objects and activities of that age-interest to involve her 
young audience—and their mothers as well. 
Here, I thought, was a program which demonstrates some 
of the most valuable things a television program can do. 


How TV Is Different 


Observers have pointed out that TV is a “wedding” of 
radio, the theatre, motion pictures, the graphic and fine arts, 
and electronic engineering. Arguments have been endless 
as to which one of its parents it resembles the most. One 
thing is certain—their off-spring is a lusty, sprawling giant, 
with a personality all its own. Just how is it different? 
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First, Miss Frances demonstrated how TV is an intensely 
personal experience, second only to a face-to-face situation. 
It gives an individual in his home the very complete illusion 
of being spoken to directly. The theatre and motion picture 
come closest to achieving this effect. However, they play 
to larger audiences assembled within a special auditorium. 
And it is this difference in setting which determines the 
different—and more personal—response TV is able to elicit. 

Closely associated with this feeling of personal partici- 
pation is the here-and-now feeling, which only TV can 
achieve more easily than radio. Not only sports and spe- 
cial events and games with audience participation, but also 
“staged” dramas convey this feeling. This quality was not 
born with TV. It has been an essential part of radio and 
the theatre for years. However, because sight is combined 
with sound, right in our own homes, we are given a 
more complete sense of being “in on” something actually 
happening. 

TV also provides opportunity for a two-way experience: 
action and reaction, showmanship and audienceship. Miss 
Frances was not lecturing at her young audience, and her 
audience was not just listening. By seeming to speak to 
each child directly, she was persuading them to project them- 
selves actively into what they were observing. 

Finally—and perhaps most importantly from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view—must be noted the attention-demand- 
ing quality of TV. In our home the radio is on during most 
of our waking hours, and we often listen to it with one 
ear while the regular routine goes on—including the noisy 
activities of the storm-bound children. But let the magic 
words be spoken, “Miss Frances is on now,’ and everything 
else is dropped for the duration. Silence reigns. During the 
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viewing of a TV program, all conversation, all discussion, 
all activity, constructive or otherwise, must give way. Herein 
lie the strength and the limitations of TV. For, while an 
adult or a child will give undivided attention to a good 
program, he or she will leave a program quickly and com- 
pletely if that attention is not held. In order to prevent this 
from happening, a great many man-hours and much talent 
must be brought to bear on even the simplest show. We 
shall have a captive audience only as long as we have a 
fully attentive audience. 
These then are the qualities which characterize TV: 


Personal 

Here-and-now 

Two-way action 

Demand for full attention 


These are the particular characteristics which make TV 
different from other means of communication. However, 
it shares one of its most important characteristics with radio. 
That is the ability to communicate simultaneously with a 
large number of people—to create and hold a large audi- 
ence. This brings us to the economics of the subject. 


The Economics of TV 


All of us are familiar with the rapid development of 
TV in America today; the amazing growth in the number 
of receivers; the constantly increasing number of stations 
across the country; the development of nationwide networks; 
the fact that color is now at hand and that techniques of 
transmission and programing are improving rapidly. Per- 
haps we are not so aware of how tremendously more com- 
plicated a TV production is than radio. An interview on 
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radio may require only an announcer and an engineer in 
addition to the principals. The same simple interview on 
TV requires a producer, a technical director, audio and 
video engineers, a floor manager, probably two cameramen, 
an announcer and a mike-man. Being more complicated, 
it is more expensive. 

Another reason that the maintenance of a successful TV 
station 1s expensive was pointed out by Sig Mickelson, Di- 
rector of CBS Television News, Special Events and Public 
Affairs, in a recent address before an Institute of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ: 


. .. It is necessary for us to maintain high levels in our pro- 
grams throughout the day. We would be guilty of a disservice 
to our viewers as well as to our advertisers if an uninteresting 
show drops our rating profile to the point where a succeeding 
program or programs suffer. 


Of course, all this is true of radio too, but it’s doubled 
in spades when applied to commercial TV. 


The *“‘Golden Hours”? of Commercial TV 


An important corollary of TV expense is that the po- 
tential size of the audience which can be reached—as in 
radio—determines the price paid for time. Certain hours 
of the day are more valuable than others for commercial 
telecasting purposes. A sponsor is willing to pay more 
for time from seven to eleven in the evening (Class A 
time) or for the hours immediately preceding or follow- 
ing (Class B time) than he is for the other available 
hours of the day (Class C time). Class A and B are the 
“golden hours,’ when the most people will be found watch- 
ing TV. This of course means that nonsponsored or public 
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service programs, with very few exceptions, must come dur- 
ing Class C time. | 

It does zot mean that Class C time should be looked down 
on by anyone approaching a commercial station. Rather, it 
should merely alert him to assess the kind of audience which 
will be listening at a given time in order to determine 
whether it will be worthwhile. 


Entertainment First 


Thus a commercial TV station is like any large merchan- 
dising establishment. In order to meet its overhead and 
make a profit, it must keep a large flow of customers coming 
in all the time. Like other large sellers, it offers a variety 
of wares, and sometimes even promotes an unusual new 
product, but in general it must feature certain staple items 
which it knows from experience will bring the crowds in 
off the streets in large numbers. And experience dictates 
that for TV these staple items must all have one basic in- 
gredient featured first and foremost—entertainment. Some- 
one may propose to the manager that he offer a certain 
item as ‘educational,’ but his question will be, “Will it 
entertain?” 


Entertainment and Education 


Commercial program people are continually under fire 
from educators who maintain that there is too little of edu- 
cational value offered on commercial stations. The commer- 
cial people retort that a great many of their programs, even 
the sponsored ones, have educational value. Witness “It’s 
News To Me” and “You Are There’ and ‘Person to Per- 
son” and some of the more serious dramatic programs which 
portray life realistically. Isn’t that education? And these 
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are in addition to the usual percentage of public service 
programs. 

“But that’s not education,” protest the educators. “What 
we mean is information that is meaningful in values and 
attitudes, where a person sees a program at a certain time 
and under certain circumstances, so that he can apply it to 
his own situation. Only then do you have true education.” 

“Oh, you're talking about a captive audience—one held 
in its seats to get learning. That'll never work on TV. You've 
got to compete with Howdy Doody and Lucy. You need 
showmanship first and last, to hold your audience. Remem- 
ber, they can turn that dial awfully quick! And people want 
only to be entertained.” 


“Public Service’ by Commercial TV 


Commercial TV, however, is not free and unfettered 
“private enterprise’ in the full sense of the phrase. For only 
the station—the physical equipment—is privately owned. 
The channel—the authorized frequency for transmission of 
its signal—is the domain of the Federal Government and is 
administered through the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, like the right-of-way of the railroad or the fly-way of 
the airline. The FCC assigns each authorized channel to that 
private concern which it deems best able to exploit it, and 
which is most responsible in the long run. Said assignment 
is subject to review at certain intervals. One of the require- 
ments examined at each review is a demonstrated use of 
the station facilities ‘‘in the public interest’ or in ‘“‘public 
SORVICE.() 

Thus every commercial station must (1) make a living 
and (2) serve the public interest. There is not necessarily 
any direct conflict between the two objectives, as witness 
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Miss Frances’ program, which combines the best kind of 
public service programing with rather strong sponsor-appeal 
because of its large and impressionable audience. What must 
be kept in mind, though, is that ultimately the scheduling, 
the format and—yes, the life and death—of this and every 
program produced over a commercial station is determined 
by financial considerations. We might summarize in a post- 
tive way something like this: 

Commercial TV stations are set to do a job on an extensive 
basis. They are always receptive to material of a public 
setvice nature which will help them retain and build their 
extensive audience. In other words, any original idea will 
get an audience. 


Non-Commercial Channels 


The battle of words over what is in the public interest 
has raged ever since the development of commercial radio. 
Recently, enough people have become sympathetic to the 
educators’ viewpoint to help them win a major victory. At 
the time that the great unfreezing of channels was announced 
in June 1952, the FCC reserved 242 of them for non-com- 
mercial purposes. While such purposes were only broadly 
defined, they could be described as encompassing both formal 
and informal education—the activities both of schools and 
of those agencies doing a health and welfare, civic or cul- 
tural job. 


Intensive Programing 


How do non-commercial or educational TV stations differ 
from the commercial variety? We have described the latter 
as appealing to an extensive audience, with entertainment 
the prime factor. To find our definition of a non-commercial 
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station, we must observe the different circumstances under 
which it operates. 

First of all, a non-commercial station’s audience has a 
direct ‘‘vested interest’ in the station. By express decree of 
the FCC, this station’s income cannot be derived from any 
sale of time or from other commercial arrangements. This 
means that its support must come from the same sources 
that schools and agencies rely upon, 1.e., either private dona- 
tions or public funds. In either case it is money given by 
you and me and our next-door neighbor for our own specific 
needs. To be sure, some of our needs are to be entertained 
by comedy, drama, sports and so on, which are universal in 
their appeal. But also, some of our needs are more personal 
and local. We may be looking for the solution of a commu- 
nity problem, or cultural improvement, or adult education 
courses, or just plain hobbies and home improvements. 

On our non-commercial station, whatever program is de- 
cided upon to meet our needs will happen through our 
schools and community agencies. The success of such a pro- 
gram will not be measured by how many network stations 
use it, but by the extent to which it reenforces and multiplies 
the work of schools and agencies in extension courses, parent 
information, family life education, health education, formal 
credit courses and so on. In general, then, it is ztensive pro- 
graming—systematic, planned programing designed to meet 
the needs of the individual, the families and the community 
served by the station. Of course, insofar as you and I and 
our next-door neighbors demand some return on our “‘vested 
interest,’ we might be termed a captive audience. But we 
also demand showmanship and human interest and imagina- 
tion—and if we don’t get it, we'll turn to a commercial 
program. 
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Education by Television 


The new non-commercial channels have yet to prove 
themselves, and it will be many years before they will, one 
way or the other. What must be remembered is that they 
are not set up to rival the commercial channels but to sup- 
plement them—to carry the kind of program and to serve 
the kind of audience which the commercial people are not 
geared for. | 

The commercial stations, however, will continue to carry 
those public service programs which appeal to a large gen- 
eral audience. Programs such as “Meet The Press” or “Zoo 
Parade” or “Adventure” or “What In The World?” are 
both informational and entertaining. Using the best talent 
and showmanship, they intrigue and whet the interest of 
audiences across the country. But obviously they cannot sat- 
isfy the needs of a high school class in zoology in Phila- 
delphia, or of a county in Iowa where they are discussing a 
new courthouse, or of a neighborhood of housewives in 
Cleveland who are interested in a regularly scheduled home 
course in child psychology. This is zztensive programing, 
and it is the special province of non-commercial television. 

Thoughtful producers in both fields get the point. They 
do not see it as commercial v. educational or showmanship v. 
pedagogy or Howdy Doody ». social science. There is a place 
for each, and each can learn from the other. Like the colors 
of the spectrum, one blends into the other. Together they 
add up to “Education by Television.” 


A Look at Ourselves 


IT’S difficult to find time to take a look at ourselves and 
what we are trying to do and what TV can do for us, but 
one thing is certain: if you do not pause and think it through 
now, you will have to soon after you get under way, and 
that might be slightly embarrassing. For there is no enter- 
prise quite like TV to force basic decisions. Its personal, 
intimate qualities put an agency in a new position in the 
eyes of the public—open to very personal and realistic reac- 
tions and criticisms. It is not enough that the agency be 
shown in its Sunday best, with its aims and ideals neatly 
stated. There must be heart and human interest and under- 
standing plainly visible. 


Bi 
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Some Questions 


So ask yourselves the following questions before levelling 
your lance and charging. Your conclusions will not answer 
the problem of “TV or not TV” once and for all. But think- 
ing about it in this way will enable you to think more 
clearly about each specific project as it comes. 


1. Ave we clear on the basic message which we want 
to tell the public—general or otherwise? 


It’s pretty safe to say that there are not many aspects of 
an ageticy’s program or promotional activities which cannot 
be shown effectively on TV. The possibilities are limitless, 
whether it’s the periodic fund-raising campaign, a drive to 
recruit volunteer workers, or systematic public education. 
The temptation is to go at it piecemeal, as the opportunities 
present themselves: a personal appearance by the director 
of public relations, a swimming demonstration on a variety 
program, a half-hour film at another time and so on. How 
carefully have we thought it all out on a year-round basis? 
Do we show an underlying distinctive approach? Do our 
public education and activities programs help our fund- 
raising and recruiting efforts? 

Much has been written of the meanings of the terms 
“education” and “public relations’ and “publicity” as ap- 
plied to TV. It need only be said here that, in the experience 
of every agency which has used the medium effectively, a 
new and closer coordination has developed between its 
public relations and its straight educational activities. 


2. Is our basic message one which will be at home on 
lVy? 
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In Chapter I, TV was described as having special quali- 
ties. Among them were Personal and Two-way Action. After 
you've done the best possible job in production, if your pro- 
gram does not include these qualities, your efforts have been 
wasted. It’s the nature of TV that, if you don’t “‘give a lift” 
you “let them down.” There’s no in-between. You must 
show real people in real situations doing real things—not 
just uniforms and slogans. 


3. Wil we be able to meet the viewer on his own 
grounds and on his own terms? 


If one were to pick out the most difficult aspect of TV, 
this would be it. For an individual or an organization to 
step out of its skin long enough to forget its pet phrases 
and use the language and point of view of the layman, 
that is truly a remarkable feat. But it must be done, or else. 
Any phony enthusiasm, any lecturing, any “talking to our- 
selves,’ or any talking down is immediately discernable. 


4. Can we satisfy the attention-demanding quality of 
IV on a competitive basis? Will we have the man- 
power, resources, AND determination necessary to 
furnish the enormous amount of material needed? 


As a later chapter points out, every health and welfare 
organization has a vast reservoir of good will upon which 
to draw for TV production. It also has a wealth of talent 
and material for programing. But the marshalling of that 
good will, the interpretation of the talent and material, 
and the production of the programs so that they have the 
appeal and interest necessary for holding a TV audience, 
that’s something else again. Remember, a radio dial may 
stay untouched on the same station all day long while the 
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family half-listens. But not a TV dial. If your program 
doesn’t demand complete attention, another one will. 

It will cost either time or money or both to hold TV 
attention. Many letters from agencies assure us that the only 
cost involved was the carfare. The cost in terms of profes- 
sional or volunteer staff time and the effect upon other activi- 
ties which had to be neglected—these were not estimated. 


5. Will we be prepared to exploit the best features of 
both commercial and non-commercial channels, if 
and when available? 


Lucky is that agency which has available, or will soon 
have available, both commercial and non-commercial chan- 
nels in its community. Together these two different kinds 
of channels can offer a wide variety of programing to a 
wide range of audiences, from the “spot commercial” to 
the formal continuing “training course’ where the agency 
joins with others in doing a job in basic education. The 
two types of channels form a team for community television. 
And fortunate is that agency which sees this concept from 
the beginning. 


The Pitfails 


It’s so easy to become intrigued with TV for TV’s sake. 
The glamour, the prestige, the novelty and the fascinating 
production techniques can turn the head of the most hard- 
ened. Then too, dealing as agencies do with the intangibles 
of human relations, we'll find it so easy to sentimentalize 
and to feel that we’re doing a good job because we have 
good intentions. It’s true that our program material is for 
the most part very TV-genic, if there is such a word. But 
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that fact, backed by good intentions alone, doesn’t guarantee 
success. 

And it’s so easy to fall into the habit of thinking in 
terms of “We're on TV,” rather than ‘““We’re using TV for 
a purpose.” We can lose sight of some of the elementary 
facts of good public relations and education: that TV is 
simply another medium among several in which to work; 
that it may or may not be suited to our special needs; and 
that its cost in effort and time and money must be assessed 
in the light of its returns to us. It is not an end in itself. 


FIRST STEPS 


Become Acquainted with TV 


Watch TV. View it at home, with your family, and note 
their reactions to it. Look especially for those programs 
which are similar to those you are interested in doing your- 
self. If you were not a welfare or health worker, would 
you be interested in them? Would you keep watching them? 
Watch the brief commercials as well as the regular pro- 
grams. Try to analyze the essential difference between TV 
and the movies and the theatre. 

Read about TV. Read not only the books listed on page 
117, but the articles and columnists appearing in newspapers 
and magazines. New ideas, new activities, new production 
techniques are continually coming to the fore in this new 
medium. 


Become Acquainted with Your Local TV Stations 


Get to know the people who work at the station—the 
station manager, the program manager, the announcers and 
the engineers. Try to understand sherry thinking and their 
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needs. What do they think is a “good program’ ? Why? 
Why do they sometimes seem to act a bit gun-shy of health 
and welfare people? What are the station policies regarding 
free and paid time? And, most of all, what are its facilities ? 
What kinds of programs is it prepared to handle? 


Become Acquainted with Each Other 


From the station’s point of view, it is obviously time- 
wasting and inefficient to try to answer inquiries of this 
kind on an individual basis for everyone who visits the sta- 
tion—no matter how cooperative and willing the station 
may be. Sooner or later they will say, “Why can’t we do 
this a little more systematically? Let’s get all the health 
and welfare people together, so that we can answer their 
questions at the same time. And we have a few to ask them, 
too. Such as, who are your responsible representatives? Is 
each agency acting individually? Or are there overlapping 
areas where you can get together and produce more effec- 
tively? Are you prepared to meet us half-way and to think 
through your ideas in terms of audience and purpose and 
preliminary script? If so, we shall be most happy to work 
with you.” 


Work with Like-Minded Agencies 


A tecent issue of Channels (Vol. 5, No. 18) sums up 
the process which almost inevitably goes on when several 
agencies in any community attempt to work together on TV. 


Producing a TV program is a far cry from sitting in your 
lonely room writing a pamphlet . . . and that fact is behind 
an important byproduct of some of the best of the health and 
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welfare TV shows ... Television is a medium involving a 
lot of people . . . It is expensive, and many agencies have 
found it wise to pool their resources—outside community 
groups are needed for a variety of kinds of help ... All of 
which adds up to a degree of working together which is al- 
most as exciting as the public impact of the show itself. 


The point is illustrated by describing a cooperative series 
of shows on health which was participated in by forty-one 
agencies in and around Denver, Colorado. The series was 
aimed at health information for the public, not as a plug 
for specific agencies. It was done on public service time, 
and the agencies met the out-of-pocket costs voluntarily. 
Closer examination reveals that at least three factors were 
present in the community which made the development 
possible: 

1. A group of agencies with a common area of service, 
a need for production assistance, and a willingness to put 
service and information above plugging themselves. 


2. An independent organization called the Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council which was well-equipped to provide 
writing and production assistance. 


3. A local commercial station which was willing to give 
the time and additional production helps because it knew 
it would work efficiently with the agencies through the 
radio council. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., The Council of Social Agencies, the 
Council of Churches, The Catholic Youth Council, and the 
Jewish Center joined with the State University of New 
York College for Teachers to produce an effective series 
called Youth and Today over their local commercial station. 
Talent was drawn from many other agencies: the Boy Scouts; 
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the Girl Scouts; the University of Buffalo; and Batten, Bar- 
ton, Dursten and Orborn, the advertising agency, among 
others. 

In Washington, D. C., it was the public relations depart- 
ment of United Community Services that called all the set- 
tlement people together to discuss the kind of publicity 
needed to tell the settlement story on TV during the com- 
munity chest campaign. In Boston, all the programs of the 
girls clubs there have been arranged through UCS, though 
on an individual basis. 

Health organizations have been in the vanguard in these 
cooperative developments. The Washington State Health 
Council, of which the State Nursing Association is a charter 
member, has a committee on recruitment which has been 
active in sponsoring a series of TV shows over KING-TV 
in Seattle. In Philadelphia, the Department of Public Health 
has been conducting a twice-weekly series as a public serv- 
ice over WPTZ since September 1950. The department pro- 
vides a complete “package” show (scripts, talent, etc.), and 
the station furnishes technical facilities and sets without 
charge. Kenneth H. Miller, the department director, says: 

In a sense we are able to represent the whole field of medi- 
cine and public health to the management of the station. . . 


Thus we are able to provide the station with an orderly clearing- 
house mechanism. 


In Schenectady, N. Y., a commercial station has taken 
the initiative and formed an Educational Television Coun- 
cil, comprised largely of schools and colleges but with a 
few agencies represented. As part of the council, each TB 
and health association in the area has accepted the respon- 
sibility for producing a series of thirteen half-hour programs 
for the station. 


5) 


Investigate Your Local Non-Commercial Station 


Nearly every principal city, and many smaller communi- 
ties, have definite plans afoot for the establishment of a 
non-commercial educational television station. Each one of 
these stations will have a governing authority made up of 
those educational, civic and welfare agencies which agree 
to support the station and contribute to its programing. 
The powers and structure of these authorities vary consid- 
erably from city to city, but each station’s charter is usually 
held by some combination of schools and colleges. This 
does not prevent welfare agencies from taking an active 
part in both the planning and the programing. As Henry 
Weber, Public Relations Director of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, points out: 


The educational TV station will, for the most part, be 
directed at select rather than mass audiences so that it will 
be a less effective vehicle for campaign materials. This is as it 
should be. They're being developed to serve a special function 
—and in their special way should be able to serve your year- 
round program very well. 


The National Citizens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, Ring Building, Washington, D. C., is a large and 
very active group working especially with non-school or- 
ganizations. It sends out informational literature and also 
a manual for those interested in organizing for a station. 

Mote and mote agencies are evidencing interest in these 
specially designated channels. Both Congress and the FCC 
have expressed a determination to continue holding each 
channel for educational purposes just so long as there 1s 
evidence of desire and real activity in the community. 
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GETTING ORGANIZED 


Whether we’re thinking in terms of the individual agency, 
or a council of like-minded agencies, there are two general 
approaches to getting organized. One is to turn the entire 
TV question, both policy and production, over to a single 
staff member or a person hired especially for this task, who 
answers only to the administrator and is free to deal swiftly 
and efficiently with anyone—other agencies or production 
people or whatever. The other approach is to have a strong 
working committee or subcommittee on TV. 


How the TV Committee Might Function 


Such a committee would act as the executive board, not 
as the producer in charge. It should determine the scope 
and nature of the agency’s job in TV, as well as that of any 
given project, but it should not carry it out. Once spelled 
out, the necessary authority must be transferred to the pro- 
ducer. Once the production wheels start turning in a TV 
project, there can be no room for doubt as to who represents 
final authority. It must be the person on the spot—the pro- 
ducer in charge. So, have your committee do a// of its talking 
and discussing before production gets under way. 


Who’s on Your Committee? 


What kind of people should be on such a committee? 
Obviously, the agency or agencies should be represented 
in their activities, training and public relations aspects. In 
order to recruit a production expert, you may have to look 
outside among advertising agencies, radio and TV stations, 
commercial motion picture production concerns, the radio 
and motion picture departments of universities (more and 
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more of whom are developing what they call telecommuni- 
cation departments), or the staffs of technical schools and 
colleges. Wherever your production people come from, or 
whatever their status as ‘‘authorities,’ look for one special 
quality in recruiting them—a willingness to learn your 
problems and to put your ideas across. If they come with 
the idea of telling you what can and cannot be done, they 
will be of little value at this stage. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that you must be just as adaptable. Many of your 
previous ideas about training and public relations may be 
subject to reexamination. 

To sum it up, the TV committee serves an essential func- 
tion in the TV production procedure. When properly re- 
cruited and oriented, it can carry out the necessary “meetings, 
meetings, meetings” function before actual production starts. 
Then the producer, armed with the proper authority and un- 
derstanding of policy, can go into high gear and meet his 
production deadlines. 

If the producer does the actual production, what do we 
mean by a working TV committee? It is working only when 
it is out ahead, smoothing the path for the producer. In 
order to do this, it must be completely familiar with: 


1. All levels of production procedure. 

2. Basic agency policies and procedures. 

3. The agency’s activities, in program, training and pub- 
lic relations. 

4. The point of view of the general public in TV pro- 
graming. 


That’s a pretty large order. It won’t happen by calling 
a meeting once a week or even twice a week. It means 
getting first-hand experience. It means that whoever repre- 
sents administration on the committee should sit in the con- 
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trol room of a TV studio and watch a program take shape. 
It means that your production man should observe the actual 
work of your agency at first hand. In other words, many bar- 
riers to understanding should be broken down. 


Involving the Committee 


It’s to be expected that any TV producer-to-be, or anyone 
planning to specialize in production, will train and inform 
himself intensively in preparation for his specalized func- 
tion. Many universities now run courses in all phases of 
TV production. Technical and trade schools and colleges 
offer courses for all levels of specialization, though of course 
mostly on the technical side. A few of the books which 
give an introduction to the field will be found on page 117. 
Anyone wishing to get information about TV training op- 
portunities in his own vicinity can do so by writing to the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C. 

But what about involving a committee of administrators 
and top-level specialists—arousing their interest and enthu- 
siasm in your special problems? Their need is not for further 
training in their own special fields but for an understanding 
of each other’s problems and for getting an idea of the 
big picture of TV. They are busy people, and courses are 
out of the question. 


The TV Workshop 


The most effective and efficient way to involve your com- 
mittee is a TV workshop. It is not the only way, nor is it 
true that your committee cannot function without it. But 
it's well worth the considerable effort. 

The term ‘‘workshop” has been so thoroughly misused 
that we must first understand what it sn’t. It is not a sit- 
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down session, with only lectures, demonstrations, books and 
examinations. It is not a talk-fest nor a place where anyone 
tells anybody anything. 

Then what zs it? The Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ has been 
conducting this type of basic workshop for several years 
now. Their manual Broadcasting Religion describes the idea 
thus: 

At a WORKSHOP, the participants WORK ... We 
learn by doing . . . Activity is centered around practical needs. 
Group thinking as well as individual thinking is encouraged 
... A workshop may be a full week or three weeks in dura- 
tion. Every workshop participant is expected to DO some- 
thing. There are no auditors. Each participant shares his work 
with others. Each evaluates the other’s work. There is rigorous 
searching and constructive criticism at every stage and at the 
end. Workshops can and have really changed people. 


The last sentence is the key. Through the workshop we 
can reorient—change the thinking of the agency person who 
has thought only of his own PR and the thinking of the 
advertising man (now your production man) who has al- 
ways thought in terms of straight commercial TV. 

But it must be a real workshop, with the following 
ingredients: 

1. A pressing practical problem which all the participants 
share. The problem may be the launching of a TV cam- 
paign within an agency, or it may be the establishment of 
a community or educational TV station. 

2. Participants who are tackling this common problem 
and who have as wide a variety of backgrounds as possible, 
representing all the different phases of the problem, at all 
levels. 
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3. A location where sufficient TV equipment is available 
for first-hand use by everyone, where a member of your 
agency executive board can learn how a camera operates, 
and where the member of your committee from the ad 
agency learns all about the problems of child care—tele- 
vising them, that 1s. 


Mix these three ingredients together, and you have the 
basis for a real work-session. Of course, leadership and in- 
structors must be available, but the heart of the workshop 
lies in the chance to sake an active part in solving a practical 
problem. Your executive board member will never become 
a cameraman, but he will get a knowledge of the nature 
and power and complexity of TV which will enable him 
to think about it wisely. 

A real workshop is difficult to arrange because of the 
equipment and time needed for the program. Although 
willing and cooperative, very few TV stations can afford 
to free their equipment for the needed period. The people 
who can gain the most by attending it are busy people. 
And usually no single agency can provide the necessary 
funds. Usually such a project must, by the very economics 
of it, be tackled by a group of agencies. In addition to the 
example of the above mentioned religious workshops, we 
have at hand an example of one conducted under almost 
ideal circumstances. It is described in a booklet entitled 
IV—A New Community Resource and sub-titled ‘““The Story 
of a Television Workshop for Community Organization 
Personnel.” It was conducted in Los Angeles in cooperation 
with Station KTHE, the second educational TV station to 
go on the air, which at that time was not yet telecasting. 
Initiated by the Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association of the United States, the work- 
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shop roster included representatives from eighteen local 
civic and social welfare organizations. The entire station 
facilities, more elaborate than many local commercial sta- 
tions and awaiting only an antenna to go on the air, were 
turned over to this group for ten days. The proceedings 
and results are described in detail in the booklet, which is 
available for one dollar from The Wells Publishing Com- 
pany, Leonia, New Jersey. 

There are all kinds of variations of the workshop idea— 
institutes, program clinics, and so on—depending upon the 
time and resources available. Miss Isabelle Howard, PR and 
Program Development Secretary of the Milwaukee YMCA, 
reports that: 

The most helpful program I’ve shared in to assist in pre- 
paring TV programs was a TV Program Clinic for workers 
in health and welfare agencies responsible for such programs. 
This was a series . . . sponsored by the Junior League in 
Milwaukee, worked out by Bruce Wallace, Public Service- 
Program Director of Station WTMJ-TV in Milwaukee, and 
his staff. 


The Indiana Council for Children and Youth has organ- 
ized both a beginners’ and a graduate workshop in TV tech- 
niques, which will eventually be available to all agencies 
and organizations in the community who seek time over 
WFEMB-TV, the cooperating station. The council, together 
with Indiana and Purdue Universities, has also prepared a 
clever little booklet called Look Pretty Please, a guide to 
what to wear and how to act while on TV. The Department 
of Extension Teaching and Information, New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at Cornell 
University, has published a report of three workshops con- 
ducted for extension workers in New York State. This re- 
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port emphasizes in its “Hindsights’” section the impor- 
tance of adequate preparation, time, facilities and station 
cooperation. 

And finally, the Committee on Educational Television of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly has developed a 
Guide for a Television Training Institute, which outlines a 
two-day affair. As the guide states: 


The Committee deliberately set the institute for two days 
since, from experience, this seems to be the most practical 
period for maximum participation. It is not expected that 
such an institute will create TV producers, writers and tech- 
nicians. It is expected, however, that it will be an orientation 
toward an exciting new medium; thus releasing energy and 
creative thought to the solution of the many problems that 
the use of TV presents to local health and welfare organizations. 


This report by a subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of Martin Siefert of the Community Chests and Councils 
of America offers some very practical solutions to the diffi- 
culties inherent in putting on the all-important workshop. 
Mimeographed copies are available from the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Price: 7c per copy, $5.00 per 100. 


Seen P. TT. BR opr ehiye aR) Ena 


Any venture into the mass media—and above all, into 
television—calls for the closest kind of cooperation and 
understanding between the initiating group and station per- 
sonnel. So before we plot any further strategy for our ap- 
proach, let’s meet some of the people who will be our allies 
in the struggle. The more we understand their way of doing 
things, the easier it will be to work with them. 


Operating a TV Station 


Like an iceberg, most of a TV station’s operations are 
hidden from the sight of the casual observer. The general 
public—the viewer—sees only the end result on his TV set 
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and is little concerned with how it got there. Even the user 
of the station’s facilities, such as an agency person concerned 
with production, has only partial contact with actual station 
operations. But they have a direct bearing upon his rela- 
tionships with the station, and upon the amount of coopera- 
tion which he can expect. 

Generally, there are four kinds of local TV stations: 


1. The owned and operated station, owned outright by 
a network and, like a chain store, an integral part of the 
network system. 

2. The affiliated station, not owned by the network but 
associated closely through long-term policy and programing 
agreements. 

3. The independent station, which may program as it 
sees fit from all available sources, including buying network 
shows. 

4. The educational station, which is forbidden to carty 
commercial programing and therefore must depend upon 
community non-profit groups for support and for program. 


These stations vary in size from the one-studio, one-set-up, 
one-camera variety, which relies mostly on film for its pro- 
graming, to the large key station, whose studios and “‘the- 
atres’’ form a kind of network in themselves. 

Regardless of size and whether commercial or non-com- 
mercial, each local station has the same basic functions: 
administration, programing and production. However, the 
organization and method of carrying out those functions 
may differ considerably from station to station. On page 
39 is what might be called a composite or average organi- 
zation, 1.e., you'll never find one exactly like it anywhere. 
For simplification only one director is shown, whereas sev- 
eral would be needed in an average-sized operation. Also, 
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the term ‘‘manager’ is used arbitrarily in other positions 
sometimes labelled “director” so as to distinguish them from 
the operational director, as he is often called. 


Administration 


A station manager, under the president and board of di- 
rectors (or “council’’ as it might be called at a non-com- 
mercial station), is usually responsible for all station affairs, 
particularly for program policy and sales. In addition there 
may be a commercial manager, a secretary and a treasurer. 
Directly responsible to the station manager are the office 
manager, the public service manager, and the advertising 
and promotion manager. Their titles are for the most part 
self-explanatory. However, the public service manager, be- 
sides being a key contact person for you as an agency repre- 
sentative, may take an active part in production, becoming 
a producer for many station-initiated programs. A producer, 
incidentally, is the man in charge of any given program or 
series of programs. He may be from the station staff, or 
he may be from the agency. 

The advertising and promotion manager (if these two 
jobs are combined) is continually campaigning on three 
fronts. First, he sells the station’s programs to prospective 
sponsors. Next, he is continually acting as a research de- 
partment, testing audience reactions to station programs as 
well as their interest in possible new programs. And third, 
even though he reports directly to the station manager, he 
works closely with the public service manager in relation- 
ships with agencies. It is only logical that, if he sees a chance 
to promote good community relationships, he will take hold 
of an agency’s program idea and make it happen. But it 
must be remembered that in a commercial station the pri- 
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mary obligation of the advertising and promotion director 
—like that of the rest of the station personnel—is to see 
that the station makes money. So, in order to appeal to him 
or to any of the administrative people, a program idea 
must have enough entertainment value either to help build 
the station’s audience or to appeal to a large part of it. 
Commercial television, even more than radio, is big busi- 
ness and must realize some very tangible returns on its 
investments. 


Programing 


The program and production manager (in larger stations 
he will be two people) is certainly a key person in the or- 
ganization. Reporting directly to the station manager, he 
initiates and supervises all programs of local origin. He is 
the direct link between administration and production. He 
may have several assistants, either producers or special con- 
sultants. In any case, all of the production people are di- 
rectly under his supervision. 


Production 


Once a program is decided upon, the many people in 
this department take over. The traffic manager is trespon- 
sible for routing and scheduling programs, so that there are 
no conflicts in time, facilities or personnel. While his func- 
tion is largely one of coordination, it is very necessary for 
a smooth-running operation where so many different produc- 
tion factors are involved. The chief engineer and his sizable 
crew have a dual responsibility. On the one hand, every 
station has a continuing maintenance problem, keeping stu- 
dio and transmitting equipment in shape. Only a personally 
guided tour behind the scenes and to the site of the station’s 
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transmitter can reveal the magnitude of this task. On the 
strength of this function, the engineering department some- 
times reports directly to the station manager. On the other 
hand, every scheduled program has its special needs for 
cameramen, audio and video control, kinescope and other 
specialists, depending upon the complexities of the show, 
and whether it’s in the studio or ‘“‘on remote’ (directed from 
a special mobile unit outside the studio). 

The facilities manager has a big job—from sketching sets 
to building them, from photographing slides to mounting 
them, from ordering props to dressing the set. Regardless 
of the size of his technical crew, he’s always under pressure 
and over-worked. Anything to do with “dressing up the 
production” falls in his department. 

The many-sided duties of the dzrector will be revealed 
on the following pages, for he is the right-hand man of 
the agency producer. However, we should mention here an 
operational complication of which agency people should 
be aware. As will be seen, the director is more and more 
in complete charge as “air time’ approaches. All of the 
other departments in production are subject to his commands. 
Yet on the organizational chart these others are responsible 
only to a higher echelon. If you are aware of this difference 
between organizational and operational relationships, you 
will save yourself some headaches as you get acquainted 
and begin to work through channels. 

The other departments shown as reporting to the program 
and production manager (on the right-hand side of the chart 
on page 39) are mostly self-explanatory. In the smaller 
station they either do not exist as separate departments or 
have only an editing or transcribing role. 

This, then, is the rather complicated machine which plans, 
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produces, and projects the picture you see on your television 
set. No gear can move without involving the other gears. 
Any change or failure in one part affects all other parts. 
The agency which realizes this and acts accordingly will 


have a powerful ally. 


Get Your Feet Wet! 


We can talk all we want to about cooperating with other 
groups or organizing for a future educational station, but 
there’s only one way to start the ball rolling, and that’s by 
getting your feet wet. Whether individual agency or group 
of agencies, do something! 

You know that all TV stations do some public service 
programs under the terms of their license with the Federal 
Communications Commission. You have watched the various 
programs of each local station, and you feel that you know 
which one will be most receptive to the big idea which 
you have. So you write a letter to the program manager or 
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public service manager, explaining the aims and activities 
of your group or organization and requesting a chance to 
explore with him your group’s use of TV in the community. 
The point here is, don’t get too specific right away. If he’s 
willing to listen to what your agency or group is trying to 
do, you should be willing to listen to what his TV station 
can do. There are many ways to use TV. And if you can’t 
get the right time for that series of programs, it might be 
better to use a series of spot announcements or interview 
time on a local show. The League of Women Voters of the 
District of Columbia reports a simple but successful formula 
for getting aboard an already-established program: 


... We follow the simple plan of monitoring the program, 
then trying to build something watchable on their format. It 
is better to have at least two ideas to present when asking for 
air time. We feel this gives us bargaining power, since the 
idea we first offer may have been used recently, or be a pet 
peeve of that particular program. 


You also know that sponsors control time on the ait. 
If you can appeal to their better self-interest, you have an- 
other sympathetic ear. Listen to the story of Miss Mary 
Alice Messerly, of the Mullanphy Travelers Aid of St. Louis, 
Missouri: 


First, how to get on. We have at this time but one channel 
in St. Louis, so I need not tell you that time is precious. How- 
ever, during the day there are several local programs. A year 
ago last fall the Publicity Director at the YW talked to me 
about the fact that she knew a struggling young advertising 
firm here which was handling an account for a five-day a week, 
fifteen minutes a day program. She said that she thought that 
there might be a place for a YW program in their schedule, 
and we (Travelers Aid) decided that we would talk to them 
about a ‘‘Getting Ready for Christmas’ program. They liked 
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the idea and used it. They also used us many more times, 
and, as I said, I was on five of the programs. 


It may not pay to be too specific or unyielding, but it 
does pay to know what you want in terms of results, and 
to be alert and persistent about it. 

The beginner who has ambitious ideas may think that 
these are ‘“‘small punkins.” He’s thinking of the time when 
he will be producing his half-hour show. He should, how- 
ever, be reminded of a few of the facts of TV life. 


1. Except on the newer stations (which do not as yet 
have a large viewing audience), there is very little desirable 
public service time available. 

2. Smaller agencies cannot afford either the money or the 
effort needed to go it alone. 

3. In many cases it does not pay to expend the time and 
work needed to fill a single-shot half-hour or even fifteen 
minutes on Class C time—your audience just won't be there. 

4, One thing on which both educators and commercial 
producers agree: you can educate or sell only by repetition. 
It takes time to build an audience—to form the habit of 
tuning in to you. 


So, Mr. Beginner, is your organization prepared to fill a 
series of thirteen periods with entertaining, attention-holding 
material? Even the larger and more powerful agencies have 
faced these facts of life: 


Here in Chicago the cost of producing an independent TV 
show by one agency or by a group of agencies working to- 
gether is really prohibitive. Even the Community Fund has 
found that its best approach to this is either in the brief 30 
and 60 second station breaks or else a program which is paid 
for by a business firm as their fund contribution. Although 
there is some free time available, the blocks of this time are 
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between 2AM and 6AM in the morning or else in the 30, 
60 and 120 second breaks. It’s pretty difficult to do anything 
really constructive in this amount of time. 

We have learned that our best bet in TV is to become part 
of a going program, a program with an established listening 
audience and a ready-made focus to which we can adapt the 
part of our story which we wish to tell. 


(Mrs.) Jean Reiman, PR Director 
United Charities of Chicago 


Aiming for “‘Spots’’ and “Integrations”’ 


Let’s suppose that your organization decides its best strat- 
egy lies in venturing forth on a limited basis—participating 
only in that kind of TV programing which suits its limited 
budget and staff. Its resources do not permit the extensive, 
continuing effort which is necessary to build an audience— 
and the occasional sporadic half-hour is ineffective and 
inefficient. 

How then can we work on a limited basis and still have 
an audience? By getting aboard already established programs 
and reaching their audiences. This can happen in two dif- 
ferent ways: (1) by filling the spot announcement immedi- 
ately before or following an established program or (2) by 
integrating an interview or guest appearance as part of an 
established program. In either case, we are taking advantage 
of the attraction which these programs have with their reg- 
ular audience to reach a greater number of people than we 
would be able to on our own. 


Some Rules of the Game 


If we are going to ‘‘ride along with” sponsored or station- 
produced programs, we must certainly play the game their 
way. To the health or welfare worker who inquires very 
far, the following facts are soon spelled out very plainly: 
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1. Every commercial station has an obligation to devote 
some of its time (including its more preferred time) to 
public affairs, public service and education. A report of this 
has to be filed annually with the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

2. Each commercial station has a staff person all or part 
of whose job is to see that this obligation is carried out. His 


title may be Director of Public Affairs or Public Service, 
Educational Director, or, in a smaller station, Promotion and 
Public Relations Director or the Program Director himself. 

3. The first consideration of a commercial station in meas- 
uring program material is “What is its interest to a broad 
audience, in news, in special events, or in any topic concern- 
ing the whole community?” Part of this consideration is the 
“plugging” of special drives or campaigns. 

4, Material for nationwide campaigns, such as Red Cross, 
Cancer, TB, Safety, seldom have difficulty finding time on 
your local station. Their material is usually cleared on a 
national basis through the Advertising Council, with whose 
advice and help they are developed and scheduled. Locally, 
schools, churches and health agencies also have little difh- 
culty in securing rather good time. 
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5. In larger cities where TV competition is strong, spot 
time and the best non-sponsored time is often used by the 
station itself in holding and building its audience. We're all 
familiar with the station-break which reminds us to “listen 
to ITV Theatre tonight at 8:30.” This is not just a filler 
for time which cannot be sold. It is a vital part of the sta- 
tion’s promotion. 

6. Most spot time is highly desirable commercially and 
is, therefore, a big item in paying the rent. Sometimes an 
agency can prevail upon a sponsor to turn over part of this 
time. 

7. The person who makes the decisions about any given 
“spot” or “integration” may be a staff man from the station, 
but if it’s sponsored, it will be the sponsor or his advertising 
agency. Much effort can be saved by finding this out right 
away. 

8. Stations must plan their schedules as far ahead as pos- 
sible, both for efficient operation and to insure well-balanced 
planning. 

9. Facilities for handling program materials vary greatly 
from station to station, as do the personnel for administer- 
ing them. There are no standard specifications for such things 
as length of spot announcements, size of slides and photos, 
or procedure in approaching a station. We can only say that 
most stations use 10, 20 and 60 second spots, and can handle 
2” x 2” slides, 4” x 5’ telop cards and 11” x 14” flip cards. 


What Kind of Spot Is Best? 


The program director of an independent station was 
asked: “Other things being equal, what kind of spot an- 
nouncement would you look upon most favorably?” Grin- 
ning broadly, he replied “A one-minute, 16mm motion pic- 
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ture film on a topical but general subject, plainly labelled and 
with academy leader, accompanied by a brief written sum- 
mary or scene breakdown. Oh, yes, and with a sound track. 
This would get the biggest play in our station, even if its 
picture quality and content were mediocre.” 

He was not suggesting that agencies should aim only 
at film. He was dramatizing in an extreme way the fact 
that any spot announcement which szmplifies the station’s 


operation has the battle half-won. In his case, at least, one- 
minute spots were more available for public service time. 
His station had 16mm motion picture projectors which were 
easily handled by almost anyone on the staff. The film could 
be reused many times if it were not too specifically tied to 
a certain week or cause. The sound track would eliminate 
need for an announcer, and the properly-labelled academy 
(timed) leader and written summary would enable the film 
department to find it easily, discover its contents and thread 
it in readiness on the projector. 


The Ten-Second Spot 


As far as the advertiser goes, a ten-second spot is really 
only eight seconds, for he must leave time for the station 
identification—call letters, channel number and location. 
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In fact, this length is sometimes called by the rather formid- 
able title ““The Ten-Second Shared Identification Announce- 
ment.” Therefore, it goes without saying that both the video 
(usually a single still) and the audio (the accompanying 
narration) must be simple and brief. For example, an eye- 
catching photo of a crippled child, a reproduction of the 
Easter Seal, and the station’s “ident” copy is about all the 
one slide can carry and still be understood by the viewer. 
And about all the announcer has time to say is “Help the 
Fund for Crippled Children. Buy and use Easter Seals,” 
before he’s into the identification. 


The Twenty-Second Spot 


Ten more seconds may not seem to be much, but with 
almost twenty full consecutive seconds we have a different 
situation. Having attracted the audience’s eye and ear in the 
first few seconds, we have the full remaining time to enlarge 
upon the opening. At least two stills, and preferably three, 
should be used in the video. The first one might be the 
same as that described in our ten-second slide, without the 
station “‘ident.’’ The second could be a close-up of the child’s 
face, and the third a close-up of the stamp. And the narra- 
tion would follow these visuals closely—the same opening 
appeal to buy and use, a word about how the fund is used, 
and a repeat of the opening appeal. 


The Thirty-Second Spot 


The thirty-second spot puts us into still another category, 
that of telling a story or of giving information. This length 
is not considered standard at many stations. In the ten-second 
and twenty-second spots we have to assume that the audience 
knows about our agency or our cause and needs only to 
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be reminded—or we hope that they will be moved to find 
out more about us. But with more time we can (1) show 
something of our activities, (2) indicate graphically how 
the money is spent, or (3) reveal how our services have 
grown. Here is the opportunity to describe the tradition and 
spirit and uniqueness of our organization, so that when here- 
after the public sees the symbol of the Easter Seal or of the 
Red Feather or whatever, it knows something of what that 
symbol stands for. 


The One-Minute Spot 


While waiting for a change of program, an audience will 
stay with anything in the way of a “break,” up to thirty 
seconds, even if it is not particularly interesting. But the 
one-minute break has to be interesting in itself, has to have 
entertainment and information. This means that it cannot 
just appeal for funds, or tell about an organization, or “sell.” 
It must entertain while it instructs—sing a jingle about safety 
or tolerance or health. Since this calls for real production, 
the minute spot may be quite an undertaking for the average 
local agency. 

In general, the story of a spot should be specific and con- 
crete, rather than sweeping and all-inclusive. A single easily- 
understood fact or human-interest point is much more effec- 
tive than statistical claims or promotional slogans. For it 
must be understood that a spot or series of spots is always 
planned as part of a larger promotional campaign in TV 
and other media. 

A spot is a reminder or a “‘trigger’’ of other stimulations 
to action. For this purpose it should be a filmstrip or series 
of slides planned in a rapidly-moving comic-strip style. It 
will pay you to study cartoons and comic-strips. Note their 
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realistic, action-filled approach, with each frame planned 
to convey a single, specific idea. In visualizing the pictures, 
remember—the less copy the better. And in writing the nar- 
ration, the fewer words per picture, the better. Stz// pictures 
must be kept moving. 


Photography for Slides and Filmstrips 


While some stations have projectors for the 314” x 4” 
slide or the 4” x 5”, the 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip have 
become almost standard for TV use, as far as any specifi- 
cations can be called standard among the different TV sta- 
tions. They can be made inexpensively, stored compactly, 
handled easily, and projected smoothly and efficiently. And 
they can be photographed quite easily by a 35mm camera. 

In all photography for TV, whether for slides or any- 
thing else, four things should be kept in mind: 


1. Take each picture horizontally; i.e., with the long sides 
across, so that it will be the same proportions as your TV 
screen. 

2. Have plenty of “air” or open space around all sides 
of your picture, to allow for cutting off on the edges by 
(a) the slide or filmstrip projector and (b) the TV trans- 
mission equipment. Not allowing for such “cropping’’ is 
one of the most common errors in photography for TV and 
even professionals are guilty of it. 

3. Shoot close-ups as much as possible, avoiding long 
shots where people and objects will be lost on the small 
TV screen. 

4, Aim for a low-contrast picture; 1.e., somewhat on the 
grey side, avoiding dead whites and blacks. This of course 
is a matter of correct exposure and processing. For detailed 
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instructions in this respect, see the list of specialized books 
at the end of this chapter. 


The question is always asked, “What about color trans- 
parencies for TV?” A sharp, well-exposed color transparency 
is perfectly acceptable for TV. Most amateurs are advised 
to avoid color here because of the difficulty in getting well- 
exposed originals. But, if you are looking forward to color 
TV, or (as is more likely to be the case) if you will be 
using these same slides for training and other in-person 
audiences, then by all means shoot in color with the proper 
knowledge and precautions, and you will be that much 
ahead of the game. 


Preparing 2” x 2” Slides 


When your 35mm black and white film has been exposed 
and developed (and printed on positive, if necessary) it is 
still in one strip. If any or all of the pictures on this strip 
are to be used in a slide, they must be cut apart and bound 
so that they can be handled for projection. This binding 
is done automatically as part of the processing of Koda- 
chrome film, but the 2” x 2” cardboard binder is not satis- 
factory to most TV stations, especially if it has to be mixed 
in with a sequence of glass mounts. Then, too, the trans- 
parency itself is open to dirt and dust and fingerprints and 
rough handling. So the best procedure is to have all your 
2” x 2” slides bound in glass. 

Both the Society for Visual Education and Eastman Kodak 
make slide-binder kits, which are obtainable at any photo- 
graphic dealer's. In addition to the pieces of 2” x 2” glass, 
these kits contain a set of binding frames which have the 
mask built into them, so that the binding operation is sim- 
plified. Again, when buying these kits, you must know 
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whether the frames to be bound are single-frame or double- 
frame. Most 35mm cameras take a double-frame picture. 


Preparing Filmstrips 


The procedure for preparing filmstrips is the same as 
that for slides, except that the strip of 35mm film is left 
intact. The frames can be projected in a continuous sequence 
by running the strip through a filmstrip projector. Instead 
of handling a lot of individual slides, all the operator has 
to do is turn a knob to change frames. And a roll of film- 
strip containing one hundred frames can be stored in a 
space smaller than that needed for five slides! 

Thus the filmstrip may be preferred by a station if several 
frames are needed to tell a story, as in a thirty-second or 
one-minute spot, and if the station has the projection equip- 
ment for it. Some stations have no filmstrip projectors, some 
have those taking only single-frame size and some have those 
taking both. 

Two comments before we leave slides and filmstrips: 


1. The need to check station preferences and requirements 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

2. Once the alert agency has been impressed by the value 
of slides and filmstrips for training and promotion, both 
on and off TV, it will be making its own in quantity. There 
are several good books on all phases of this procedure, of 
which a few titles can be found on page 61. 


Making Film Footage for Spots 


As has been previously pointed out, movie film is in many 
ways the ideal medium for spots. It can be handled effi- 
ciently, it can be accurately timed, and it shows movement 
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in its visuals! And film can be used either for ten-second 
spots or for minute spots. 

The production and use of film clips is discussed at some 
length in the section beginning on page 80, ‘““What about 
Motion Pictures for TV?” so we need not dwell on it here. 
But for those who feel that it is above and beyond their 
talents and resources, we can only state that very acceptable 
film footage is being produced by amateurs for use on com- 
mercial stations, and at very little expense. One visual aids 
department of a country school system reports the produc- 
tion of a trailer which is being used over and over again, 
for the staggering price of seven dollars! While this may 
be an extreme example, the ingredients for such production 
are within everyone’s reach. Motion picture footage is such 
a desirable commodity on TV that a station will sometimes 
take any half-way desirable footage and edit it themselves. 
And many agencies have footage already shot—leftover 
scenes taken for that twenty-minute film made last year for 
the drive for camp funds, or scenes taken by the newsreel 
men at “open house’’ last fall, or “dupe” (duplicate) foot- 
age from the inspirational picture made at national head- 
quarters. Very often an effective sequence can be built on 
apparently unrelated shots, through a montage effect. And 
shots of general interest can be used for many special occa- 
sions by developing different slides to go along with them. 
These slides contain the special “‘plug’’ or topical “tie-in” 
and are designed to be shown at the end of the film clip to 
give it specific application. 


Opaque Material for TV 


Opaque material is seen by the TV camera in the same 
way that we see it with our eyes—by reflected light. Almost 
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any surface—a page from a book, a chart, a textured sur- 
face—can be put into an opaque projector and projected onto 
the TV camera tube. Since a considerable amount of light is 
lost through the reflection process, the projected image will 
not be as bright as that of a transparency, given the same 
power light source. But the most recent TV version of the 
boloptican or opaque projector—the telop—makes up for 
this with a brilliant light source and an efficient lens. Like 
the 2” x 2” slide projector for transparencies, the telop is 
the nearest to being standard for opaque material among 
TV stations. It takes a 4” x 5” card, which can be artwork 
or photography or any combination thereof. Quantities of 
these cards can be reproduced photographically at a reason- 
able price, and so they are usually used when a spot an- 
nouncement is to be distributed widely. 

These quantities are made from a master negative. Let’s 
take an example, to explain that term. Let’s say the state 
nursing association wishes to produce a ten-second spot in 
connection with its forthcoming recruiting drive, in which 
all media will be used to the fullest extent. On a 10” x 14” 
piece of artboard, a cut-out photo of a nurse’s head is 
mounted. A simple caption is hand-lettered or printed be- 
low it, and some effective air-brushing is added to make the 
whole thing stand out. If done commercially, this would 
cost around fifteen dollars. The result is then photographed 
onto a master negative for about two dollars. From this 
master negative enough 4” x 5” matte-finish prints (which 
is what a telop card is) can be made at about twenty-five 
cents apiece to supply every television station in the state. 
Thus, for about twenty-five dollars, enough spots can be 
made to cover a whole state. 

In addition to the standard telop cards, some stations will 
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accept large-size, 814” x 11” photos, mounted on 11” x 15” 
grey-board backing. To project them, they are placed on an 
easel on which one of the studio cameras is focussed. This 
use of a studio camera for flip-chart spot is not always 
feasible. However, the large dimensions of the photo allow 
it to be used for other purposes—as part of a display, as 
a visual during a regular program where it can be held 
by a performer or as a part of a flip-chart continuity. 


Everybody’s Doing Ii! 


Reports from across the country would indicate that “in- 
tegrated’’ programing is by far the most popular technique 
for agency programing. The (State of) Washington Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children reports a half-hour participa- 
tion in KING-TV’s very popular “Community Workshop” 
which far exceeded their expectations in terms of response. 
The Department of Child Welfare Services of Providence 
has “‘guested’’ so successfully on three established local 
programs that it has been offered public service time for 
its own program. Girls’ Clubs of Boston report a long list 
of “repeats”; 1.e., they have been invited back again and 
again on interview and variety shows. Syracuse Girls’ Club 
has regularly featured their children and activities to good 
advantage on the established programs of their two local 
stations. The Medical Society of Milwaukee County—al- 
ways exacting in its educational standards—did a twenty- 
program series over a standard women’s afternoon show. 

The amount of time spent in actual production of these 
programs varied greatly. But one thing is certain; a great 
deal of additional time was needed for their promotion— 
careful, patient, long-term cultivation of personal contacts, 
and much leg-work. 
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Promoting Spots and Integrations 


The first rule to learn in tackling the promotion of spots 
and integrations is: There are no hard and fast rules! Every 
community and every promotion director sets up a different 
set of circumstances. So we can only examine a few con- 
siderations which experience has proven to be rather basic: 


1. Watch the local programs of all stations in your area 
—and watch them repeatedly, until you know the distinc- 
tive qualities of each one and of the person who is respon- 
sible for it. This, of course, will take quite a few man-hours, 
and might be a project for which you enlist the help of your 
TV committee. The TV editor of the local newspaper 
might have some good tips. 

2. Rather than thinking ambitiously in terms of size of 
audience, analyze each program as to its kind: housewife, 
teen-agers, children, etc. 

3. Make sure that you know exactly all the production 
specifications of all the stations with which you may deal 
—length of their spots, types of projectors, dimensions of 
visual materials, required number of copies of announcer’s 
copy, and so on. Every station has a specification or “‘spec”’ 
sheet, available upon request. Even some nationwide drives 
do not get the widest possible play for their spots, because 
they failed to obtain or, having obtained, failed to follow 
these “‘specs.”’ 

4. Knowing the station’s public service obligation and 
knowing that you have a “friend in court’ in the public 
setvice manager (or whoever is to carry out his obligation), 
your objective is to reenforce him at every turn and let him 
carry the ball. 

5. Build his confidence and knowledge of yourself and 
of what you are trying to do by frequent personal contact. 
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This means plain, time-consuming /eg-work—going to visit 
him often, not just calling him. 

6. But don’t come with only a vague plea for air time, 
whether it’s for a spot or for a half-hour. Come with a 
definite idea, an “angle” or a “tie-in’’ with some current 
topical event—juvenile delinquency, civil defense, a news 
event, or whatever. 


7. Make sure that an experienced person (if not experi- 
enced in TV, then in sales and promotion or some other 
media) contacts the station. He will not only be able to 
get the right answers on specifications, he will also be able 
to make the all-important favorable impression. This prob- 
lem of experience is especially acute in volunteer organi- 
zations where a new TV or promotion chairman is appointed 
every year, just as the incumbent is beginning to learn the 
ropes. 

8. Besides the personal contact, be sure that a written 
proposal is submitted, either preliminary to or following 
your visit. This should be very specific also, telling exactly 
how, when and where you think you can contribute to the 
station’s programing. For a guest appearance you should 
include a run-down sheet or summary of his or her part in 
the program. The developing of a run-down sheet is dis- 
cussed at some length beginning on page 89. 


9. Are you sure you know WHY you make a certain 
proposal to a certain station, for a certain spot or guest ap- 
pearance? Is it to promote a certain event? Is it part of a 
membership drive? Is it part of a “week” or a finance cam- 
paign? Or is it just because there was a break—a chance to 
be on TV? It’s very easy to be opportunistic about spots 
and plants, to be glad and take what you can get. But if 
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they are not part of an overall strategy and tied in with 
other media, your efforts are more often than not wasted. 

10. As a corollary to this overall strategy, plans and pro- 
duction materials should be submitted ahead of time—actual 
materials at least a week ahead of time. 

11. Whether you are making slides, telops, or films for 
spots, check whether it will pay to make them i” quantity 
and distribute them on a state-wide basis or among several 
local stations. Quantities of copies of prints cost relatively 
little, once the original is made, and it won’t hurt to have 
them “on tap,’ even though the station has not agreed to 
use them. 

12. Relations with station people are a continuing affair. 
A failure to deliver a promised guest or a sloppily-handled 
program will directly affect future relations and can make 
all your efforts ineffective for some time to come. 
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5. Slides (Eastman Kodak Data Book) 


Opportunity Unlimited 


As has been hinted in previous pages, the appetite of TV 
is tremendous. It was also suggested that health and wel- 
fare organizations have the wherewithal to satisfy that appe- 
tite. So the purpose of this chapter will be to explore the 
how, what, when and where of good TV programing. We 
wish to give as many practical hints as possible to as many 
different needs as can be encompassed. Are you a YMCA 
director with a wealth of ‘““TV-genic” activities and human 
interest at your command? Or are you the director of the 
State Committee on TB and Public Health with a major 
problem of correct interpretation on your hands? Are you 
a PR director interested mainly in working with the mass 
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entertainment audiences of a commercial station? Or an 
educational director who sees TV as a chance to work with 
special interest groups? Whatever you are, you have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to pioneer and experiment and come 
up with new ideas. 

When you stop and think of it, TV is really at the horse 
and buggy stage in terms of programing experience, com- 
pared to radio, say. The medium is very young, and new 
ideas should be proposed and tested. Remember how much 
the first auto resembled its predecessor? It was literally a 
horseless carriage, even to the extent of having a holder 
for a buggy whip. TV is at the horseless carriage stage. In 
many respects it still resembles radio and motion pictures 
all too closely, and it has not yet achieved the independence 
of which it shows promise. This is especially true in the 
area of public information where the various combinations 
of talents and contents and techniques have hardly begun 
to jell. 

Not only creative programing but also technical improve- 
ments will force changes affecting health and welfare pro- 
graming. Let your imagination play for a moment upon the 
possible implications of the following developments, which 
are not far off: 


1. A portable, light-weight camera and transmitter need- 
ing no cables, which can be carried and handled by one man. 

2. The electronic recording of both picture and sound 
on tape. 

3. An improved camera tube with a sensitivity and lati- 
tude approaching that of the human eye, able to work under 
the most adverse lighting conditions. 


Think what these could mean to health and welfare peo- 
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ple in documenting what is really happening in their field 
work! 

But let’s come down out of the rare heady atmosphere 
of predicting the future and examine some practical ques- 
tions which always face the newcomer to TV. 


WHAT MAKES GOOD MATERIAL FOR TV? 


Who’s Your Audience? 


It might seem trite and obvious to state that good material 
is whatever appeals to your particular audience. But the audi- 
ence is where we must begin. Who’s your audience? It’s the 
first question a good script-writer asks, and it’s probably 
the first question the station man will ask when you take 
an idea to him. Once the audience has been determined, 
then the following check-points will help improve your 


appeal. 


Simplicity 


Whether it is training or public relations, the idea of 
one thing at a time is especially apropos on TV. We must 
continually resist the temptation to flood our viewers indis- 
criminately with either information or propaganda. Mrs. 
Jean Reiman, formerly Public Relations Director of United 
Charities of Chicago, makes this observation: 


I think it is a mistake for a public relations person, particu- 
larly in the welfare field, to try to tell the whole story of the 
agency operations in one half-hour, in one article or in one 
news release. At best, all you can hope to achieve is a part 
of your story. Hopefully, it will be a part that will make the 
reader, the viewer, or the listener come back and ask more 
questions. Also hopefully, it will be enough that the news- 
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paper or the program director will want you to tell another 
part of the story some other time. Therefore, our specific pur- 
poses in our shows usually are to tell a part of the story 
which is newsworthy at that moment, which fits in with the 
form of that particular program and that particular listening 
audience. 


Viewers’ Familiarity with Agency Activities 


Mr. Amos E. Eastridge, Public Relations Director of 
United Community Service, Omaha, Nebraska, warns: 


Don’t take the viewer’s knowledge for granted .. . We 
found that many viewers did not know the why’s and where- 
for’s of UCS, let alone the more intricate functions of the 
agencies. 


At first glance, this might seem to contradict the observa- 
tion made under “Simplicity.” As a matter of fact, they 
complement each other very closely. When you find yourself 
using terminology or referring to activities which are un- 
familiar to your particular audience, you may be tempted 
to load the script with explanations. But you will also re- 
member the basic Simplicity. Result? Well, we hope it will 
be a less opportunistic approach to the whole programing 
problem and more comprehensive year-round planning. 


People Doing Things 


The Baltimore Council, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., reports 
to the home office that their rule-of-thumb is “show some- 
body doing something—not talking about it.” Thus, for in- 
stance, they would rather take advantage of an event like 
Dog Week (which they have done successfully, with a very 
human demonstration of Girl Scouts washing dogs) than 
they would of getting a spot to tell about Scouting itself. 
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The gimmick can be anything from a simple interview- 
demonstration with a handicapped person to a filmed docu- 
mentary of a case history. Children and animals and peo- 
ple doing what they are interested in doing will always 
steal the show, so why not take advantage of that? The 
human-interest approach is not only the best, it’s the most 
natural for health and welfare agency programing. 


Fit for the Home 


Finally, a reminder that TV is a home medium. This has 
two implications for the agency producer. One, that material 
must be in good taste, fit for any member of the home to 
view. The other, that here is an opportunity for intimacy 
and informality which the agency must always strive to 
capitalize upon. A minister on TV is just paying a pastoral 
call; a youth worker has dropped in to talk about the chil- 
dren; a visiting nurse is discussing the common cold with 
mother. As the manual of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, Broadcasting Religion, puts it: 

It would do us good to study the methods of Arthur 
Godfrey . . . Dave Garroway and Kate Smith—not that we 


would imitate them, but that we will try to understand the 
approach that does the job. 


To sum it up, the audience and techniques and economics 
of TV lead wisely toward simplicity and human interest. 
It is only fair to say, however, that not even the most ex- 
perienced producer can say for sure what will or will not 
click in this field of human interest. It might be that a whole 
show can lean on the appeal of a homeless child. Or the 
same idea may come off as corny and trite. In TV so much 
depends on appearance and personality. The margin for 
error is close. 
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WHAT ARE THE STANDARD TYPES OF 
FORMATS FOR TV PROGRAMING? 


At the beginning of this chapter we emphasized the fact 
that TV programing was in the horse and buggy stage— 
especially in those areas of most direct concern to health 
and welfare workers. However, there are certain standard 
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forms which have evolved, a kind of standard language 
which it is necessary to be able to use under present-day 
conditions. Therefore, since the beginner’s best chance will 
be to understand and adapt to these forms, the following 
quick survey is offered. 


The Interview 


To start with the most popular, the interview has of 
course long been the workhorse for agency programing in 
radio, whether produced independently or as part of an 
already-established program. In consists basically of an an- 
nouncer or “M.C.” talking informally with an expert or 
representative of an agency in front of a plain drape or 
a corner of a standard interior set (a set which is left con- 
tinually standing in the studio and which can usually be 
adapted to different occasions). The script is usually a mere 
list of points to be covered or questions to be asked, agreed 
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upon beforehand by correspondence or in a quick run- 
through just before program time. However, to protect 
themselves, some stations demand a written script even for 
interviews. 

Obviously the popularity of the interview can be traced 
at least partially to the relative ease and inexpensiveness 
with which it can be produced. Its danger on TV lies in 
overworking it. It should be used much less than on radio, 
and then only when (1) it can be reenforced with visual 
aids and (2) it has interesting ITV personalities. Oddly 
enough, another danger lies in the fact that the new pro- 
ducer may be all too aware of this need for visualization 
and personality. He may pile them on indiscriminately, with 
the result that, just as the audience is getting interested in 
meeting a personable guest, a chart or film clip (excerpt 
from a motion picture) is thrust between guest and viewer, 
and an irritation is born. It’s a little like having a hostess 
who is over-eager to make her party a success. Instead of 
introducing her interesting guests to each other and then 
letting nature take its course, she insists on games and pep- 
pet-uppers to make sure everyone is having a good time. 
Results are the opposite to what she planned. 


The Panel or Discussion Program 


In informality and inexpensiveness, the panel ranks with 
the interview. It also requires about the same kind of script- 
ing and production. It is actually much more of a natural 
for TV. With a resourceful chairman and a group of care- 
fully-chosen panelists, the discussion can be as fascinating 
as a play to watch—and much more informative. When 
we say “carefully-chosen” we mean two things: (1) each 
panelist should be ready, willing and able to dzscuss, not 
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just to deliver a speech and (2) the group should be care- 
fully chosen to complement each other, i.e., not be so much 
alike in their viewpoints that there is only sweetness and 
light, nor so far apart that there is a// heat and no light. 

United Community Services of Omaha, Nebraska, reports 
a successful series of thirteen fifteen-minute morning panel 
shows called “What Would You Do?” Each show tackled 
a hypothetical question which had a basis in the actual ex- 
periences of the member agencies. 


No special devices were used, with the exception of one 
map which was far too small to be effective. The specific pur- 
pose of the program was to inform the public of the year- 
round services offered by UCS. 

Almost all of the panel members were staff or board mem- 
bers of Community Chest agencies. Since UCS covers all serv- 
ice Organizations in Omaha, we occasionally dipped into such 
groups as the Parks and Recreation Department and the County 
Health Department for members. After contacting each panel 
member, I would write the problem, set up the order of ap- 
pearance of the panel members and add an informal note 
concerning informality. A copy went to each panel member 
and this was the only script. It was felt that each panel should 
cover certain specified things, hence the script. However, as 
soon as the basics were taken care of, the panel members were 
encouraged to talk it up on an informal chatty basis. Needless 
to say, this was the best part of the program. Then, too, we 
were fortunate in having a good moderator with an excellent 
sense of timing. 


The Variety Show 


Here the term “variety show” does not mean a song and 
dance program, though it could include entertainment. What 
it consists of is a parade of non-related items before the 
camera, with an M.C. to introduce or tie it all together. It 
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is also a popular format because it allows for a mixture of 
several kinds of presentations in order to attract a wide 
audience. Familiar examples are the morning household 
hints show, the hobby shop and the pet show. This type 
of show is standard on most local stations, and it affords 
an excellent opportunity for the agency to get in on an 
already existing production. The alert activities or public 
relations person will watch shows of this type very care- 
fully, note where his agency’s story might fit in and approach 
the producer with a definite treatment or idea. By far the 
greater number of health and welfare agencies now on TV 
use this “pick-a-back” or “integrated” approach. 


The News Commentary Program 


The agency which has a contact with an established, regu- 
larly-scheduled local news or commentary program has a 
real outlet for TV. They are doubly fortunate if they can 
take advantage of one fact—that it is difficult for a local 
newscast to get visual material. Any visuals are welcome 
provided there is some news value. They might range from 
a Heart Month poster to a film on the return of local Scouts 
from a Jamboree. Charts, still photographs, and live objects 
are all welcome. Sometimes a local commentator, having 
some independence and eager to carry something different, 
will seize upon an unusual human interest story or “little 
known fact’’ not normally considered newsworthy. 

The YMCA of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has a long record 
of “integrated” programing, and among these experiences 
have been: 

.. . YMCA events included in the weekly TV news film 
which WTMJ-TV takes of local events. This is a matter of 


studying what the station likes to include in their newsreel, 
and letting them know well in advance, so they can get yout 
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event on their log, and then doing everything you can to help 
get the best pictures possible. 


Spot Trailers and Station Identification Slides 


Suggestions for these are discussed in more detail in 
Chapter IV. 

Trailers are elaborately-prepared short lengths of motion 
picture film, from twenty-seconds to a minute long, usually 
run just before or following the station break (pause for 
station identification). In spite of their short length, they 
are expensive to produce and are done mostly by national 
organizations as part of promotion packages for use by local 
units. Best-known examples are those of the American Red 
Cross, National Safety Council, United Jewish Appeal, and 
Community Chests and Councils of America. An interesting 
exception to the usual type of spot trailer is a series on 
tolerance produced by the Anti-Defamation League. Done 
in effective but simple artwork, and including catchy words 
and music on the sound track, they make a vivid impression 
on both young and old. 

The station identification slide is less expensive, as it 
consists of a single slide with a simple slogan or familiar 
symbol such as the Red Feather. A short eight-second appeal 
is read “live’ by the announcer. The visual material can 
be made to fit a 2” x 2” slide projector or a balopticon 
or even an easel. Specifications vary from station to station. 
When your local station agrees to run them, it is a good 
idea to check ahead of time as to how and where to get 
them made. 


Dramatization 


Of course everyone connected with production has a more 
or less secret ambition to do dramatic shows. There is noth- 
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ing more attention-demanding and effective—and nothing 
more difficult to do. It’s the most satisfying, and most effec- 
tive, format in TV. A few national organizations, such as 
those of the three major religious faiths, have done out- 
standing work in TV drama, both live and on conventional- 
type film. While many local agencies have been able to 
produce good radio dramatizations, the investment in time, 
money and talent needed to do a comparable job on TV 
is beyond their reach. Unless you are dealing in programs 
for mass audience appeal, and unless you have the writing 
and production resources, forget about the straight drama. 
Beatrice Tolleris, author of the booklet Radzo, How, When, 
and Why to Use It, a companion piece to this booklet in 
the National Publicity Council Series, writes at some length 
on ““To Dramatize or Not,” pp. 21-29. The problems of 
writing, facilities, cost, and so on which she raises can be 
doubled and tripled when applied to TV. 

The words ‘“‘dramatic’” and “entertaining” are, however, 
sometimes used too broadly and inconclusively. Let’s not 
forget that it may be more dramatic for a mother-to-be to 
sit in on fifteen minutes of “Washing the Baby” than it is 
for her to watch a half-hour dramatic show on the sorrows 
and joys of having the first baby. Let’s not forget the ques- 
tion ‘““Who’s the audience?” 

This brings us to the end of our list of standard formats. 
But, as we have indicated, there’s nothing standard about 
the TV medium at this time, and some interesting experi- 
mentation is going on, worthy of our consideration. 


The Socio-Drama or Role-Playing Skit 


The Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta, Georgia, has 
had an unusually successful experience with the socio-drama 
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or role-playing skit, working with Mr. Robert Giffen, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Atlanta Christian Council. Mr. Giffen 
recently won the Peabody Award for his work in radio. He 
explains that “. . . instead of scripted drama performances 
by amateurs, it is more effective to have social workers por- 
tray family personalities in a situation without a script.” 

This technique is really a cross between good panel dis- 
cussion and straight drama. It is usually based on an actual 
situation or incident from the files of the agency, illustrating 
dramatically a public relation or educational point. The “‘tal- 
ent’ is not professional or even amateur actors, but workers 
who are (1) thoroughly versed in the general background 
of the subject-area and (2) sympathetic to the real-life situa- 
tion to be dramatized. Very often they have been actual 
participants in the original situation. 

In preparation the “actors” go over the story together, 
developing the dialogue by choosing their own words to 
fit the characters portrayed. Trial runs are often held before 
understanding but critical audiences of other workers, who 
can contribute suggestions for improvements. However, dia- 
logue is never written down or memorized verbatim. The 
script always remains a bare skeleton, listing the progression 
of ideas and action. When ‘“‘on camera,” background and 
props are simple, the action is limited and the length ts 
fifteen minutes or less. The format needs introductory and 
summary explanations in order to put the skit in its proper 
framework for the audience. An effective technique here 
is to have the “actors” drop their roles and become members 
of a panel which analyzes what they have just portrayed. 

In addition to the very successful program explaining 
the social work of the hospital, Mr. Giffen and the Atlanta 
Council of Churches produced three other programs of this 
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type, each of which aroused much interest among viewers. 
Mr. Nevin Wiley, Director of The Family Service Associa- 
tion of San Diego, California, reports the use of the socio- 
drama as the backbone of a sixteen-week series on family 
problems. Mr. Wiley also worked with the Adult Education 
Department of the San Diego City Schools and the PTA 
in presenting a similar service about children. 


PROPS AND VISUALS FOR TV 


The League of Women Voters of the District of Colum- 
bia reports that: 


Production people are happier about giving us air time if 
we offer visual material to liven the talky-talk. Frankly, with- 
out a good ‘gimmick’ we do not get air time. The program 
{people} want to keep [their] audience. We want to tell our 
story. It is sensible to consider this a joint problem. 


Props, or properties, are any articles, small or otherwise, 
which assist in the business or action of the program. They 
may range from a newspaper to a two-ton truck—any ob- 
ject which indirectly affects the action. 

Visuals are illustrative material which helps the audience 
better understand your story. A visual might be a Red Cross 
bloodmobile brought on-stage to help explain how that part 
of the blood-donor campaign works, or it might be a simple 
chart. The handbag of a visiting nurse is a prop if during 
a program she refers to it casually or uses it as part of a 
demonstration of a visit. But if she should turn out all the 
contents onto a table and thereby illustrate the variety of 
services she performs, it would then become a vzsual. 

Next to personality, props and visuals are the most im- 
portant ingredients for making a good show. They make 
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the program move and give it variety. Remember, your audi- 
ence’s eyes have been conditioned by motion pictures. They 
expect a continual and fairly rapid change in what they are 
looking at. 

But using visuals indiscriminantly makes for chaos and 
confusion. There must be a reason and a pattern for their 
use, so that the viewer's eyes and mind have a chance to 
stay with you. What we're talking about here, of course, 
is good showmanship, which comes only from experience. 
Like the commercial producer, you must be continually on 
the search for new methods of visual presentation. 

Visuals usually fall under the following headings, and, 
while they are familiar to anyone who has demonstrated 
or trained or lectured, some special considerations are neces- 
sary when using them on TV. 


Live Objects 


This means the actual object rather than any representa- 
tion of it. While a diagram may sometimes be necessary 
and better for showing how a certain piece of equipment 
works, the general rule is: Live objects make the best visuals, 
since they impress and convince through reality, which is 
even more important than clarity. 


Live Graphics 


A rather high-sounding term for the good old reliable 
blackboard! It includes any sort of drawing done “on cam- 
era.” If you or your talent have any ability at all in the 
way of sketching, this technique can do a lot to make your 
production more effective. If you don’t like a blackboard 
(which sometimes has rather unpleasant connotations for 
those people with unfortunate school experiences), use a 
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heavy art-board and colored chalk (being sure to check how 
your colors register in the TV camera). Or charcoal on 
mounted paper. Or crayons on rough tear-off sheets of large 
sketch-pads. In any case, keep the lines simple and the mar- 
gins wide so that the camera can come in close and not have 
to shoot over the edges. You'll find live graphics an easy, 
low-cost and effective method of visualizing. 


Flannel-boards 


The fact that one piece of flannel will adhere quite de- 
pendably to another, even in an upright position, has made 
possible the inexpensive flannel-board technique. Simple cut- 
outs of varicolored flannel can be placed on a background 
of the same material, as the demonstrator talks. A piece of 
sandpaper pasted on the back of a photo or other flat visual 
will also stick firmly to flannel. A more expensive variation 
of this technique is the magnetic board, which has a slightly 
magnetized surface. 


Maps, Charts and Graphs 


These can be a real trap if you are not camerawise. Usu- 
ally such visuals are made originally for some purpose other 
than TV and are too detailed and confusing for the viewer. 
They must often be modified to have fewer words, larger 
letters, simpler heavier lines and wider margins. When mak- 
ing your own, use large size board, and screen the propor- 
tions for the slides, i.e., four across and three down. Very 
often four feet across the top and three feet on the side 
is a good size. Keep the contents simple, and pace yourself 
slowly enough so that your audience has time to read and 
understand what they see. 
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Posters and Placards 


The same precautions hold true here. Most posters and 
placards are not made up with TV in mind. They often 
have too much detail for the medium, are rendered in col- 
ors which do not come through in the camera, and are not 
correct screen proportions. If these considerations are ex- 
amined before the posters are produced, the results will 
find a wider use. 


Models and Exhibits 


Most health and welfare agencies use models and ex- 
hibits both in PR and in educational projects. This type of 
visual is a natural for TV, because, with the selective help 
of the camera, it can be made to assume a reality and dimen- 
sion which fascinates the viewer. But again, before plan- 
ning to feature that scale model of your summer camp, be 
sure to check how it looks on the studio monitor. If the 
“grass” and “trees” and “buildings” melt into a confusion 
with no detail, then you'd better forget it for the time being 
and make a note to find out later what can be done to 
make it TV-genic. 


Still Photos 


Anyone who has watched TV does not need to be con- 
vinced of the effectiveness of photos in any presentation. 
They are relatively inexpensive considering the message they 
carry. For TV they should be finished in a matte or semi- 
matte surface (not a glossy surface), should be horizontal 
rather than vertical (i.e., with the longer side across), and 
should be for the most part close-ups of very simple mate- 
tial. A good size is 814” x 11”, mounted on an off-white 
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(perhaps light grey), 11” x 14” piece of cardboard. If 
they are to be part of an easel or flip-back set-up, then you 
should check with the station on specifications. However, 
still pictures are sometimes more effective when held and 
referred to by the speaker. 


WHAT ABOUT MOTION PICTURES FOR TV? 


Whenever production people get together, anyone can 
start a hot argument by bringing up the subject of motion 
pictures for TV. Someone will predict flatly that a// good 
TV will eventually be done directly on film. Another will 
stoutly retort that conventional-style motion picture tech- 
nique has little place on TV. Then they’re off to the races. 

What does it all mean? The social welfare worker has 
a hard time following the argument—but so does the ex- 
pert. We need not dwell on the pros and cons, but a few 
definitions might be in order at this point. 


‘Live’? Programing 


A “live” TV program is one which is transmitted elec- 
tronically from the studio or location directly and instan- 
taneously to your TV set. TV cameras do not have any film 
in them and do not permanently record anything. They are 
simply the “eyes”. of the transmitting equipment, looking 
at something going on at the same moment that you see it 
at home. 

As a result, you say to yourself, ‘“This is actually hap- 
pening.” It’s spontaneous—and uncertain. No one knows 
what will happen next. Mistakes may happen and it may 
be rough around the edges, but it’s real live TV. It has the 
quality of a stage play, with in-the-flesh actors. The actors 
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have a continuity of action, they must know their lines and 
have a feeling for the whole thing. 


Kinescope 


This is merely a film-recording of a live program. A mo- 
tion-picture camera is focussed upon a special monitor or 
TV tube and photographs the program on film exactly as 
it goes “on the line” or “on the air.” Whatever appears 
on the monitor—any mistakes, any poor acting or other busi- 
sess—it’s all recorded. While it is sometimes possible later 
to edit out mistakes in a kinescoped recording or even to add 
sound effects, music or “canned” audience reaction, it’s the 
same as the live show. Because of the original electronic 
transmission and because it’s a picture of a picture, the qual- 
ity of a kinescope is relatively poor. However, TV audiences 
have been conditioned to accept it as a record of the real 
thing. 


The Conventional-Style Motion Picture 


Here we have an entirely different process. A motion pic- 
ture is acted out and photographed in segments. Only the 
director has the feeling for a whole scene or sequence. He 
directs a certain piece of action and then ‘‘cuts.” He may 
insist on many “‘takes’’ of this piece of action until he gets 
what he wants. The whole script is shot at different times in 
this way and recorded on motion picture film. The best 
pieces of action are then put together end-to-end by a film 
editor and are juggled and manipulated until a smooth-flow- 
ing, rapidly-moving interpretation on film is attained—just 
the way the director wants it, with no rough edges and no 
mistakes. It is highly polished, and it shows a high-quality 
picture reproduction on the screen. 
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That’s conventional-style motion picture film. If it is de- 
signed and edited so that it will run a certain length in order 
to fit into the TV time pattern, then TV becomes another 
method of showing motion pictures, along with theatres, 
classrooms, service club luncheons, and so on. 

Just as a footnote, an interesting technique has been de- 
veloped which combines the spontaniety of the live program 
with the good picture-quality of conventional film. It 1s 
the multiple-camera set-up, in which two or three motion- 
picture cameras are focused upon a continuing or TV-type 
of action in the same way that TV cameras are, and all cam- 
eras roll at once. The best angles for each action are selected 
afterwards and are edited into a single film. Several com- 
mercial programs, including “I Love Lucy” and “You Bet 
Your Life,” are recorded in this manner. However, it is a 
very expensive procedure. 


Film Clips 


Another use of film for TV is coming more and more 
into its own and should be of special interest to health and 
welfare people. It’s the production of film clips: footage 
designed exactly for use within the framework of a live 
show. The best-known usage of film clips is in news pro- 
grams where even poorly-photographed and hurriedly-pro- 
cessed footage adds a great deal to the straight news report. 

But there are other practical uses of film clips. Let’s say 
the director of the local ASPCA is planning a series of 
programs on dog training and care. He knows a man who 
is not only an expert in judging hunting dogs for field trial 
but who is also a colorful character. The most effective way 
to present his material would be to show this man at work 
out-of-doors in the country—at least part of the time. So, 
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you think a motion picture will be needed. Yes, but not 
necessarily a motion picture with titles or music or recorded 
narration or special effects. Our ASPCA man already has an 
excellent conventional-style film on field trials, but it’s too 
long and even parts of it won’t fit into the pacing and con- 
tent of his program. What he wants here is merely footage 
which will bring out the few limited points he wants to 
get across on this particular program. So he calls in an ama- 
teur cameraman to help, and together the three of them 
work out a film sequence which illustrates the few simple 
points. 

During the program, while the training expert is being 
featured, this footage is brought in at the proper time, with 
his voice doing the narration right there in the studio. He 
continues to talk right along as he has been talking, in the 
same informal style. The quality of the picture and other 
aspects reveal that it was shot by an amateur with limited 
facilities, but it does not detract from its effectiveness in 
this situation. The whole presentation gives the impression 
that there is here an interesting personality who has for the 
moment taken us out into the field with him. The film clip 
was designed for this use, and probably couldn’t be used 
effectively any other way. 

The question will arise: Were they using the highest pos- 
sible standards of production and the best techniques of 
showmanship? Shouldn’t they have a professionally-produced 
film with all the drama and special effects possible—or else 
not try to produce? 

The answer is: Use the production standards and show- 
manship techniques which are in keeping with the situation. 
Radio City Music Hall calls for a symphony orchestra, a big 
chorus and a rising stage. In a small legitimate theatre we 
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expect the intimate type of musical or play. In theatres show- 
ing Hollywood pictures we look for perfect techniques as 
described under “Conventional-style Films.” But in our liv- 
ing room, talking person-to-person (which is what our 
ASPCA friend wanted to do), we accept those techniques 
which are natural for that purpose. To be sure, the photog- 
raphy should be the best possible, and there should be some 
close-ups to make the action clear. But here the showman- 
ship consists of deliberately getting across the idea that the 
film is merely an extension of the expert’s story. Good pho- 
tography, clean-cut visual concepts, good organization of 
ideas—yes. But music and glamor and dramatic effects and 
a polished narration—no, not here. 

What’s the meaning of all this to the health and welfare 
worker ? 


Careful Use of Regular Films 


First, he can use conventional-style film effectively on TV 
only if it contains material of interest to the great non- 
captive audience. Many national organizations have both 
institutional and public education films available. A list of 
some better-known sources will be found on page 85. With 
TV demanding so much material, the station program di- 
rector is glad to use films of this nature. But a question 
should be asked before taking advantage of this situation: 
“Will our film be of interest to a broad TV audience? Will 
they get something out of it of value to themselves?’ This 
“something,” of course, could include inspiration and enter- 
tainment as well as more practical benefits. 

If the film consists largely of that pastime known as insti- 
tutionalizing, the dial will be turned, but quickly, and with 
a bit of resentment. Better if the film had been confined to 
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more receptive audiences. A rough yardstick to guide you 
in spotting institutionalizing is the amount of narration in 
the film. If the voice goes on and on with scarcely a pause, 
it usually betrays a lack of the personal touch, setting up a 
barrier to real communication. 

A word of warning! Whenever you plan to use a motion 
picture on a television program, make sure well ahead of 
time that it has been cleared for TV use, and whether there 
is any special fee asked for this purpose. Your station peo- 
ple can help you on this. Many national agencies now have 
descriptive evaluations of films related to their field, and 
these usually specify clearance for TV. 


Keep Kinescopes in Mind 


Secondly, it would seem logical that some live TV pro- 
grams could be just as effective when shown a second or 
third or fourth time as they were the first. Of course, this 
repeat value does not always hold true, but even special 
events, which are thought of as having only passing news 
value, have been found to have repeat value when a film or 
kinescope of them is viewed later on. 

Can the agency take advantage of this? At the present 
time, at least, there is very little chance to do so. In the 
first place, most local stations do not have the equipment 
for recording and processing kinescope film. And where this 
service is available, the cost is rather high. However, there 
is a development in this respect which should be of interest 
to all people using TV for public education and information. 
The Educational Television and Radio Materials Center at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, has been established by the Ford 
Foundation to help preserve and distribute both regular 
films and kinescopes of lasting educational value. Their 
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procedure is to underwrite the cost of kinescoping a worth- 
while program, with the understanding that they retain gen- 
eral rights of distribution through their library. Any profits 
therefrom are divided equally. 


Produce Film Clips 


Finally, what about film clips? What can the agency do 
to produce them? There are three general possibilities, with 
many shades of difference in between. First, the station may 
have a film production unit as part of its TV production 
facilities. In this case the director needs a fairly complete 
script, outline or treatment at least a week ahead of time, 
giving him definite directions on what points to feature and 
how much footage will be needed for each point to be illus- 
trated. If you are able to be on hand when the footage is 
photographed, you can check on many agency details before 
it is too late. In other words, your relationship to the film 
production should be the same as that to the live production. 
After shooting, the film must be processed and edited in 
time for rehearsal. Thus the actual time needed between 
script and telecast depends upon the availability of process- 
ing and editing equipment. 

A second possibility is to procure the services of an out- 
side cameraman who is interested in the work of the organi- 
zation. Whether amateur or professional, he will probably 
have editing equipment, and he'll also be able to give a 
lot of help in planning the film part of your program by 
pointing out the practical problems of photographing what- 
ever you have in mind. 

If such a person is not available, it is entirely possible 
for you yourself to photograph the kind of footage needed 
for film clips. The important thing is, there is no great 
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mystery about it. Modern cameramakers have eliminated 
much of the elaborate equipment and many of the mysterious 
gadgets, so that a person of average ability can master the 
techniques of both photography and editing. In photograph- 
ing for TV, a few special facts must be kept in mind: 


1. Most stations use 16mm black and white film, shot at 
sound speed, or 24 frames a second. 

2. The photography should be on the flat side, rather than 
contrasty; i.e., it should have fairly even shades of grey 
rather than extremely light or dark areas. These latter come 
through on the TV screen as dead white or dead black. 

3. Get the camera close to that which you want to fea- 
ture. If it is the happy expression of a youngster at the set- 
tlement home, his full-length picture won’t do. His happy 
expression will be lost on the TV screen. You need to move 
in to a close-up of his head and shoulders. 

4. However, don’t fill the screen with whatever you are 
photographing. There should be enough “air’’ around it to 
allow for some of the margin being lost during telecast. 


In general, film for TV can be a real resource for enrich- 
ing program content, and making it more interesting. At 
very little expense you can break out of the interview and 
panel formats and give a personal slant and interest, which 
is the essence of TV appeal. 


Getting Information about Films 


The Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. This is essentially a basic ref- 
erence book, and should be available in your library. 


The Educator's Guide to Free Films, Randolph, Wisc. An annual 
list of free films. No evaluations given. 
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Motion Pictures on Child Life, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


A Directory of 16mm Film Libraries, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Directory of Non-Royalty Films for Television, T. C. Williams, ed.; 
Iowa College Press, Ames. 1954. 


A Guide to Film Services of National Organizations, Film Council 
of America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 1954. 


Up to this point we have been concerned only with the 
preliminaries: strategy, working with others, formats, and 
so forth. Very necessary preliminaries, to be sure, for with- 
out them no production could take place. But, how, when, 
and where do our ideas begin to take shape? When do we 
“produce” ? 


What Is a Script? 


If your agency is a newcomer to the field of TV produc- 
tion, then the role of the script in agency-station collabora- 
tion is an especially crucial one. Here you come, a person 
representing an entirely different world (an educational, 
public service world) from the commercial world of the 
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Station. In regular commercial production, whole armies of 
writers and production supervisors are employed just to make 
sure that the sponsor's ideas are correctly interpreted. But 
here you come, with enthusiasm and a rough idea and little 
money! The people at the station have as little knowledge 
of your problems as you have of theirs. Both of you must 
work from scratch. In order to achieve real communication, 
the director and technicians must be brought in on the pro- 


duction as early is possible, and you or your representative 
must stay “with it” to the very end. Only by this common 
effort can the heart of your message—the essence which must 
not be lost—be carried through intact from your first TV 
committee meeting to the completed show. Because of the 
many different people involved in a TV production, it’s easy 
to lose the original intent as production problems arise. That 
is why we are including the subject of scripting under pro- 
duction problems rather than under the preliminaries. 

It is true that only time and experience and patience will 
bridge the gap, but good scripting procedure will help. The 
procedure can usually be broken down into three steps: 
(1) the run-down sheet, (2) the rough script, and (3) the 
shooting script. These three steps bear closer examination, 
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for if both agency and station think in these terms, collabora- 
tion will be a great deal more effective. However, remember 
that these steps are not arbitrary rules or a Sime gua non. 
For many production purposes (for instance, panel discus- 
sions) only step one, and possibly step two, is needed. For 
a purpose such as the correct interpretation of a health or 
medical idea, four or five developments of the script may 
be necessary. What 7s important is the role of agency and 
station in each of these three general stages of a script. 


The Run-Down Sheet 


Let’s suppose that you’ve decided on a program built 
around a timely, interesting subject which is a part of your 
overall promotional and educational programing. And let’s 
suppose you've taken time to consider with your committee 
what you want to accomplish with this particular program 
in terms of audience reached, general contents, and desired 
results. To start the run-down sheet for the show, draw a 
line down the middle of a piece of paper. On the left-hand 
side outline the things you want to do or show, and head 
this column “Video,” that is, what will be seen on the air. 
On the right-hand side outline the points you want to talk 
about. These of course will fali opposite the related points 
on the left-hand side. Mark this right-hand column “Audio” 
—what will be heard on the air. This column will also carry 
any notations about sound effects or music. 

The run-down sheet should be thought of as the agency’s 
attempt to set down in concrete form something which the 
station can react to and suggest developments from. It not 
only serves as the beginning of a script, it can also act as 
a first check on the all-important question: 
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Will the program have TV quality—te., will the 
video side be strong enough to carry the show, and 
will the audio side be subordinate? 


Perhaps—just perhaps—this might be the point at which 
you should decide to get in touch with the radio station! 


The Rough Script 


But let’s assume that you feel you have something of vis- 
ual importance to say (or rather, show). You arrange for 
a meeting with the program or public service manager of 
the TV station, who, if he agrees that your run-down has 
possibilities for a show, brings in the director who would 
be responsible for putting the show on. The director will 
know what the camera can and cannot do, and his attitude 
will be a crucial point in the development of the program. 
It is very easy for a director, when confronted with a com- 
pletely new idea, to say “It can’t be done. It’s not good 
TV.” He has his hands full doing the job which is his 
bread and butter. Why invite a newcomer into the house? 
But if he has vision, seeing TV in a changing role of public 
service and information and education, he will strive to 
understand and grasp the spirit of what you are trying to 
do, and to adapt his cameras to it. He will have suggestions, 
corrections and deletions for your run-down sheet. The sheet 
thus corrected, whether by yourself or by a station script 
writer, becomes the rough script. 

Some stations insist that a// dialogue be written out in 
detail. They want to make sure nothing is said on the pro- 
gram that is in bad taste or that will make them liable to 
a lawsuit. This requirement can present a real problem, for 
it takes professional talent to do memorized and rehearsed 
business properly. There is nothing more distressing on TV 
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than watching the average person recite lines or read from 
notes or squint at some off-camera soutce. 


The Shooting Script 


If a detailed script is necessary, a staff writer from the 
station is the logical person to take over the rough script 
at this point. If the station cannot supply a writer, serious 
consideration should be given to hiring a professional writer. 
Writing detailed specifications for visual business and natu- 
ral-sounding dialogue is a specialty. Then too, given a sound 
foundation of visual material and approach to work from, 
an outside script writer can supply a third party or outside 
point of view. The cost will not be prohibitive if your run- 
down sheet and rough script have been carefully thought 
through. 

It should be emphasized again that the above steps are 
not advanced as hard-and-fast rules. They are offered merely 
as talking points for closer collaboration between station 
and agency. 


Who Is a Script Writer? 


Elsewhere the point is made that a competent social 
worker can soon become an effective TV worker in front of 
the TV camera because of his or her background and ex- 
perience. By the same reasoning, that same person 1s better 
able than anyone else to prepare the run-down sheets and 
rough scripts for his agency’s programs. At these stages 
in your TV scripting, the value of first-hand field experience 
in training or activities is much greater than that of having 
written about them most of your life. A competent visiting 
nurse, Scout Commissioner or group leader in TB education 
will instinctively select what should be seen or demonstrated, 
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or what will get a laugh, or what will hold attention. He 
may never have heard of the terms “climax” and “continu- 
ity” and ‘‘mood.”’ He would probably be completely puzzled 
by the expressions “long shot” and ‘‘close-up.” But he does 
have uppermost in his mind the two most important in- 
gredients in TV: what makes good visuals and what makes 
human interest. | 

All of which makes your social worker a script writer in 
a limited sense. But, as is implied in the section on the shoot- 
ing script, it may be just as well that he recognize his limi- 
tations and not try to become a specialized script writer. 
This is not to say that he should not attempt to understand 
the special problems of TV production. What it does say 
is that his best value lies in his first-hand experience. The 
results of his suggestions may need considerable changing, 
but they will have an integrity and reality which an outside 
writer can gain only after considerable indoctrination. 

If an agency person 7s made responsible for the complete 
script, he should develop a strong awareness of the nature 
of his TV audience. The main criticism given by station 
people of scripts brought to them by agencies is: “You're 
talking to yourselves. You're not trying to reach outside for 
either a general audience or a specific one.” The TV audi- 
ence is attracted only by the logic of a down-to-earth presen- 
tation which says in effect, “This is right down the alley 
of you people sitting there at home. It’s of interest and prac- 
tical value to you.” If they do not feel this attraction, the 
TV audience will leave you by a mere flick of the dial. In 
other words, they are far from being a captive audience. 


Think about Budget Early 
Unless the person in charge of your TV project has 
thought, at an early stage, about costs in terms of staff time, 
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technical help, creative talent, leg-work, trained production 
personnel, rehearsal time, sets, props, and all the sometimes 
expensive factors which go into TV production, he may find 
himself in difficulty with those who control the pursestrings. 
But, if he 4as thought through these items in the light of 
the agency’s resources, he has two powerful arguments to 
help him: 

1. There are other resources at the agency’s command be- 
sides its limited financial budget: staff time and talent, if 
it can be spared; the good will and public service of the 
station; the interest and enthusiasm of volunteer workers in 
supplying technical help and talent and just plain hard work; 
and your ingenuity in doing a thorough preplanning job 
and in cutting production costs. 

2. If efficiently planned and produced, TV programing 
provides the most effective use of promotion and training 
and education dollars yet devised. This is attested to by the 
experiences of agencies who have tackled it in a sound, 
unglamorous way. 


These two lines of reasoning might well be the theme of 
this book. Cost considerations have a way of smoking out 
basic concepts. So think about budget early in your pro- 
graming and production. (See check-list for figuring produc- 
tion costs on page 94.) But do not think about it only in 
terms of money. Good will and volunteer talent can be a 


big part of it. 
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A CHECK-LIST FOR PRODUCTION COSTS 


The following list can help you think about your budget 
by serving as a check-list for estimating costs—either in 
money or manpower, either professional or volunteer. The 
items are those for which the agency is most apt to be 
responsible. ; 


Script IV Production 
Wana Staff Conferences .... Supervision 
meet Writer ........Lechnical Consultation 
a Si Supervision 4 Hut) Litles 
uy Revisions jentdviasie 
ren Typing Agency Props 
fey Mimeo ....... Slides and Stills 
Casting 
java Film Production (Location) 
Nats Interviewing hy 
hua Cast ....... Supervision 
Se Costumes ROR mera 
ae Makeup ........Cameraman 
iy Autehcr Transportation 4..ni Rawr Sted 
oUt Crew 
REA eansaLs Ui sii Ha tales AR Maa dye qd: Wan Ae Transportation 
Mina Diat Space Se atae 
ee Scheduling ........ Costumes 
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Talent 


The term “talent” is here more descriptive than the term 
“actors’ because the primary interest of agency producers 
is in obtaining people for informal roles: demonstrators, 
guests, experts in certain fields or moderators. Acting ability 
is not the primary qualification. What is needed is a natur- 
ally pleasant personality and a demonstrable familiarity 
with the material at hand. 

Don’t look now, but the perfect person for talent might 
be you! And many of the people with whom you work. 
People who are accustomed to conducting meetings, giving 
demonstrations, and speaking in public, are all good possi- 
bilities for talent. And the same qualities which make a 
good health and welfare worker apply here—friendliness, 
enthusiasm, sincerity and simplicity. Good looks are not im- 
portant, but knowledge of subject matter and a sense of 
showmanship are. 

When setting up an informal (as opposed to a “‘staged”’ 
or dramatic) type of show, your first impulse is to think 
of the executive director or a member of the board as your 
talent. Fine—if he or she answers the above qualifications 
or has a special reason for being there, such as a ceremony 
or an official presentation. But otherwise the fact that he 
is an official will make relatively little impression upon your 
lay audience and will not automatically make him a good 
TV personality. Which leads to another consideration. If 
you want everyone on the program to be at ease and to make 
a real contribution, be sure that all are of the same organi- 
zational rank and of the same general background and edu- 
cation. The reason for this is apparent: in a public situation 
the person of inferior rank will quickly “clam-up” before 
the one of superior rank. 
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Care must also be taken to choose people who, by the 
nature of their calling, are accustomed to thinking on their 
feet. This is easier said than done. In order to inject a note 
of realism, a producer may want to introduce a “character” 
who has color and is “the salt of the earth” off-stage but 
who proves to be completely inarticulate on camera. Only 
a carefully kept “talent pool’ from which to draw will solve 
your problem of the unknown quantity—not knowing how 
a particular individual will act before the TV cameras. 


Working with the Director 


The director is assigned by the program and production 
manager of the station to put your program on the air. He 
may be a technician with a great deal of skill and experience 
and also an administrator responsible for coordinating a 
rather sizable team of technical people who will assist him 
in the actual televising. It is absolutely necessary that he 
have an understanding of what is to be done, and the man- 
ner and sequence in which the action will take place. There- 
fore a conference with him is a prerequisite to any detailed 
planning of the program. 

I would like at this point to recommend a booklet put 
out by the Radio and Television Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture called Program Methods—Part III 
of Television Report. It gives a very comprehensive yet 
thorough picture of TV programing and production proce- 
dure as it affects an agency. Details about this booklet will 
be found in the Bibliography on page 118. Here in part is 
what the booklet says about the agency conference with the 
director: 


At the time arrangements are made for the program, or as 
soon after as possible, it is advisable to find out which director 
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will be assigned to the program or series of programs. At the 
earliest possible opportunity have a story conference with this 
director and discuss the program in detail as it is planned. 
Have him outline the set or sets and equipment which will 
be used, the number of cameras available, and his schedule of 
rehearsals. At the earliest opportunity provide him with a 
script or outline for his own advance planning. This makes it 
possible for him to spot production difficulties while there is 
still time to make changes. [This} “habit of talking it over” 
with the director has often eliminated problems before re- 
hearsal time, saved considerable work, and sometimes lowered 
program costs. 

After this conference, the producer will usually know the 
date, hour, and length of program, the type of audience he 
can expect to have, the equipment, sets, and properties the 
station can provide, and perhaps the style and format the 
program will take. In addition he can begin to think in little 
more definite terms about the budget. 


Working with Others on the Station Staff 


While it is true that the majority of your time at the 
station will be spent with the program manager or public 
relations manager and the director, there are others on the 
station staff whose cooperation will go far toward making 
your project a success. Mary Alice Messerly of Mullanphy 
Travelers Aid, St. Louis, Missouri, tells of her experience: 


I found the program people very cooperative. They were 
anxious that I do well and were willing to give me time and 
advice. I also found that they liked it when you brought all 
your own props. And this was true even when you knew that 
the studio probably had some things that you could use and 
that would make it easier than lugging a lot of stuff to the 
studio. . . . And I learned something else and that was that 
the program people and the prop men liked you a lot better 
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if you remembered to thank them heartily for their help and 
to tell them that if they had not been standing by, you would 
never have gotten through the ordeal. It was true of course, 
but they liked being told all this, just the same. 


The Indiana Council for Children and Youth also had a 
happy experience with the entire staff of their cooperating 
station: , 


At one time, ‘‘family X-ray” (a continuing program) went 
on the air with a program devoted to pets. There were 
among other things a dog, a rabbit, a bird, a turtle, a duck, 
etc. The pets absolutely refused to stay in boxes, cages, or pens. 
The producer was frantic over the reaction of the technical 
staff whose contracts didn’t set forth such talent. But typical 
of the response we have had at WFBM-TYV, the technical men 
took over the pets, fondled the rabbit, walked the dog and 
gave him a rubber bone, and each did his best to do his job 
well while he tried to keep the pets quiet while the show was 
on the air. 

Just as typical was the cooperation given us by the set men 
who raided the private offices of station executives recently to 
get us desk sets, office chairs, etc., to dress up our sets .. . 
More and more time, more and more interest is being given 
our show by the personnel of the station. They offer ideas for 
improvement and even built sets just for our use. 


Rehearsals 


What we have been saying about agency people being 
“naturals” for TV should not give anyone the idea that 
all the talent has to do is walk before the camera and “ad- 
lib” their way through fifteen minutes or a half-hour with- 
out rehearsal. Everything about TV should shout to you 
“rehearsals, rehearsals, and more rehearsals!”—the many 
people involved, both in front of and behind the camera; 
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the intimate searching eye of the camera itself, which mag- 
nifies uncertainties and fuzziness; and the split-second tim- 
ing. Every minute you can spend rehearsing will pay-off on 
results. 

First rehearsals are called dry-run or walk-through te- 
hearsals. They can be time-consuming and exhausting, as 
action and wording are smoothed out and new ideas are 
brought up, debated, rejected, or added. The place is usually 
any convenient space which approximates in size the area 
in which the performers will work before the camera. The 
props can be chairs, tables, and whatever else is necessary 
to imitate the actual props on the studio set. The talent is 
given an idea of the program as a whole by walking through 
the sequence of events in the program. New people are made 
acquainted with what will be expected of them on camera: 
looking directly at the camera, being deliberate in speech 
and actions, and thinking through their lines rather than 
memorizing them word-for-word. Over and over again they 
practice with the working props—those props directly han- 
died in the business of the program, if they are available 
at this early time. 

If the working props are not available at the walk-through, 
they had better be at the dress rehearsal. For it is here that 
everything must be done just as it will be done before the 
cameras. It is here that the zipper-bag will be found to stick 
and the desk-drawer will not open. And it is here that the 
director marks up his script with cues for camera actions 
and the whole program is timed to the proper length. Usu- 
ally cameras are not available at a dress rehearsal. If yours 
is one of the luckier programs and enjoys the luxury of a 
camera at a technical rehearsal, this will also result in a 
smoother performance. 
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Cueing 


Cueing is another important factor in smooth production. 
Generally, a cue is a written or spoken or silently motioned 
signal to begin an action or a new part of the program. A 
cue can be a note in the script to ‘cut to CU boy raising 
hand.” It can be part of the spoken dialogue, such as “Now 
we're going to see some films taken this year at our summer 
camp,’ automatically directing the projectionist to “roll it.” 
Or it can be a hand signal by the floor manager, who points 
to the “emcee” to begin. Knowing exactly what to expect 
in cues—and when to expect them—is one of the big differ- 
ences between an amateurish and a professional performance. 


Men at Work 


In taking hold of television, newcomers to the studio are 
often quite bewildered by the activities which go on about 
them. Everyone around them seems preoccupied and in a 


hurry, paying little attention to the new star about to be 
born and the producer-genius. There are furtive conversa- 
tions held by people with headphones, who listen with great 
attention to mysterious people in another room. Workmen 
brush by you carrying lights and scenery flats and micro- 
phones. The din of shouted orders and hammering is deaf- 
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ening. There is no apparent plan or direction or coordina- 
tion. Someone pushes you into a chair, and you are advanced 
upon by others who aim cameras at you, point at you, and 
turn lights in your face. And while all this is happening, 
the hands of the studio clock move closer to zero hour. 


Understanding What It’s All About 


A little understanding of what it’s all about will help 
the novice a great deal—that and the knowledge that thou- 
sands of novices like yourself are assuming production and 
talent roles in this new medium without shock or tremor. 
Two things can be done ahead of time which will ease your 
first try. One is to visit TV studios as often as possible, pre- 
ferably with someone who knows what it’s all about, and, 
of course, by prearrangement with the station management. 
The other is to supplement first-hand observation with a 
knowledge of some of the principles of TV production, both 
behind and in front of the camera. 

To over-simplify a bit, a TV studio is like a motion pic- 
ture studio geared to radio programing and pacing. While 
the health and welfare worker may not have had experience 
with either motion pictures or radio, this comparison will 
help to explain the central production problem: to fit a 
complicated “‘task force’’ of men and machines into a fast- 
moving time schedule. Here are all the paraphanalia for 
making motion pictures—cameras, lights, sets, actors, props, 
costumes—and the personnel needed to work them—direc- 
tors, technicians, workmen, artists. But they've all been 
streamlined and mechanized, like a mobile unit in the armed 
forces, in order to go on the air at a certain time and to 
be finished at a certain time, as in radio programing. Each 
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man on the floor, and the many that you never see, has a 
definite well-planned job to meet this deadline. 


The Cameras 


Naturally, you will be especially concerned with the 
cameras and the cameramen. They have two features which 
give them great freedom and mobility. First, each is mounted 
on a dolly or on castors, so that they can move freely about 
over the smooth studio floor in all directions. Then too, 
most of them have four different lenses which can be changed 
rapidly, to pick up all or any part of the scene. Usually, 
two cameramen work as a team to cover the average non- 
dramatic show. The angles or parts of the scene which they 
are picking up are seen on separate monitors or viewing 
screens set side by side in a control room. Here the director 
is continually selecting the better picture and switching that 
camera ‘‘on the line’ or on the air. Meanwhile he 1s in- 
structing the other cameraman over the intercom, or private 
phone line, moving him to a position which will anticipate 
the action in the scene, having him change lenses if neces- 
sary. We've already indicated the importance of the director 
in preliminary conferences and rehearsals. As will be quickly 
seen in this brief summary, his importance grows as the 
zero hour approaches, though he is seen less and less as he 
picks up the reins of his rapidly moving team and directs 
from the control room. 


The Microphones 


Something you're less apt to note than the cameras are 
the microphones. In their own way they must be as mobile 
as the cameras. Besides stationary mikes, there is usually a 
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boom mike hung from the end of a long pole, or boom, 
which is mounted on a rolling platform. Again under the 
control of the director, the boom operator can follow the 
action and get the best sound by moving the boom mike 
out over the scene, noiselessly and out of range of the 
camera. 

These are the two component parts of TV: the camera, 
representing picture, or video as the technical people call 
it; and the microphone, representing sound, or audio. Every- 
one and everything in TV works toward transmitting these 
two parts out over the air. 


The Floor Manager 


Since the director must remain behind the scenes a great 
deal, another person who will be of importance to you is 
the floorman, or floor manager. During rehearsals and tele- 
cast, and when the director is not on the studio floor, he is 
directly in charge of the crew and the cast. Following the 
orders of the director over the intercom headphones, he 
gives you silent cues and directions. It goes without saying 
that, if your program is to go off smoothly, thorough re- 
hearsal and complete understanding with the floorman ts 
important. A list of the more common hand signals will 
be found on page 111. 


We have referred only to those features of a TV studio 
which directly and obviously affect the actors or talent of 
a program. However, if your presentation includes slides 
or motion pictures, you will need to know what happens to 
them as well. They are usually projected in a separate room, 
being mounted in such a way that they can be focused 
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directly into the face of a TV camera. The picture from this 
camera it watched by the director on a monitor in the con- 
trol booth, just as he watches the live action, and he can 
switch it on the line whenever called for. 

So much for what happens behind the camera in a TV 
studio. Of even greater importance is what happens in front 
of it. Because of the nature of the medium, the little things 
are as important as the big things. For example... 


What to Wear 


Until color TV becomes more available, your main con- 
cern as an actor or producer will be to help the director 
get a pleasing, balanced black-and-white picture on the TV 
screen. In general, this can be achieved by wearing clothing 
of in-between or pastel shades, not navy blue or dark red, 
not green or brown, and not dead white. Avoid anything 
which comes through on the screen as a dead white or black. 
You've probably noticed how white makes a glare on TV, 
while black creates a halo or white streak around it. Instead 
of black or blue serge suits for men, gray flannels or tweeds 
are excellent. And a pale blue or grey is better than white 
for men’s shirts. For women, dresses in yellow, pink, light 
blue and green are good. 

While on the subject of clothing, two other points should 
be mentioned: 


1. Designs, patterns and accessories should be on the con- 
servative side. This rule is not part of a conspiracy to dic- 
tate style. It’s a common-sense precaution to prevent your 
clothing from distracting from what you are trying to do 
or say. A busy pattern in a dress or necktie or a flashy piece 
of jewelry will be magnified all out of proportion to its place 
in real life. 
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2. The style and quality of your clothing should be in 
keeping with the spirit and content of your program. In 
other words, wear what you would wear in the same situa- 
tion under normal circumstances. For a boys’ club worker 
to appear with his boys “dressed to kill” would in most 
cases detract from the convincingness of their program. For 
a family caseworker to come dressed in a cocktail dress 
would make a poor impression rather than the desired one. 
Remember, your object is not just to be on TV. You will 
be on TV for a purpose. And what you wear will give an 
important clue to your audience that you mean business 
and are not there just to show off. If a house frock or a 
sports shirt is natural for you in your regular work, wear it. 

And just as a footnote to these two points, the same think- 
ing applies to make-up. In general, you do not need special 
make-up for the average informal presentation which health 
and welfare workers will be engaged in. Under certain con- 
ditions, the director may have a technical lighting problem 
which will call for stage make-up, but usually a dusting 
of powder for the men’s five o'clock shadow and a quick 
touching-up for the women will be enough. 


Manners and Showmanship 


We have all heard of temperamental actors who are dis- 
agreeable off-stage but who become completely charming 
and attractive once they step before the camera or foot- 
lights. They know all the ingratiating tricks. But TV does 
not lend itself to such performances—at least not the in- 
formal kind of TV which we are concerned with. You will 
be effective only when you are yourself. The camera will 
discover and magnify artificial mannerisms, just as it does 
showy dress and jewelry. When you start to “act,” your 
audience starts to tune in another station. 
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What do you do then? Well, what would you do if you 
were visiting at a friend’s house? You'd be pleasant, you'd 
look him in the eye, you’d be natural, and you'd be friendly. 
You'd smile to indicate pleasure and friendliness, but you 
wouldn’t smile all the time. You’d speak in a natural voice, 
but if you were mainly interested in showing or explaining 
something to your friend, you'd pace yourself slowly enough 
so that he could watch as well as listen to what you were 
saying. You'd be interested in what he had to say, but you'd 
have your own point of view which you'd speak up for, but 
pleasantly. 

And that’s exactly what you should do before the TV 
camera. When you're alone, your friend is the camera. You 
look it directly in the eye, and actually focus your eyes on 
whichever lens is taking the picture. (Find out ahead of time 
the location of the lens when it is in the position to “see” 
you.) However, you are relaxed enough so that you don’t 
feel that you have to hypnotize your friend the camera. You 
are free enough to look away for a natural bit of action, 
such as shifting a prop or pointing to what you are explain- 
ing. When the tally-light switches to another camera, you 
don’t have to switch your eyes to it at the same instant. 
But you should be constantly aware of the camera as your 
audience, and show by your actions that you are aware of it. 

When working with others, you think of the camera as 
a member of the group—and a participating member at 
that. You include it in your glances as you talk, and if you 
wish to indicate that what you are saying is of special in- 
terest to your camera-audience, you address yourself directly 
to the camera lens. On the other hand, when you are acting 
as ‘emcee’ or as moderator of a panel, you should not 
monopolize the conversation or hold a private téte-a-téte 
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with the camera while your guests sit awkwardly by. Let 
the camera “look on” as you draw the others out and help 
them to talk freely. 


Putting on a Good Show 


Almost any tip about putting on a good show will be 
based on what we have just been saying. On TV good 
manners equal good showmanship, because of the intimate 
personal nature of the medium. But from experience your 
director knows that there are certain cardinal points which 
need emphasis: 


1. Have an interest rouser somewhere near the beginning. 
It may be a promise of something to come, a statement of 
an unusual fact, a visually interesting prop, or some piece 
of business which will intrigue the audience. Remember, 
your viewer is cold at this point. He or she has not yet 
become involved in what you want to get across, and you 
must hold his interest until your story can take hold. 

2. Move and talk somewhat more slowly than you would 
normally off-camera. There’s a technical TV reason for this, 
as well as a psychological one. If you move quickly or un- 
expectedly, the director and cameraman will have a hard 
job following you, especially if you want any close-ups of 
any props or visual materials. On the psychological side, 
fast talk and action confuses your audience. You can see 
how this is avoided in your favorite and most effective TV 
programs. Note how the best shots are highly selective. 
They pick out and highlight the simplest elements of a scene, 
one by one. But the audience must be given enough time 
to relate each shot to the whole scene, and at the same 
time to relate the audio to the video. 

3. Limit as severely as possible the number of people 
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and props which you use and present them as slowly as 
possible. In a Broadway musical extravaganza, the longer 
the chorus line the better. But TV does not lend itself to 
the musical comedy treatment. Unless they are indispensible 
to your presentation, think twice before bringing in a whole 
classroom of children or a whole Scout troop or an entire 
men’s club. A look at a mob scene on your TV screen will 
tell you why. Faces and people are lost and, what is more 
important, personal contact is lost. 

4. BE YOURSELF. Meeting the camera face-to-face 
needn’t be terrifying to the health and welfare worker who 
has been doing this sort of thing most of his adult life. If 
you have an understanding of your audience and if you feel 
you have something of interest to say to that audience (a 
fact that has been proven in your own successful experience 
time and again), you will quickly lose your stage fright. 
You are not on a stage. You are in someone's living room, 
talking with them, face to face, just as you have many times. 
The tally-light becomes a friendly beacon. You will soon 
come to feel that if you make a mistake, you can laugh and 
refer to it in passing, because you are among friends and it 
is part of your presentation. You are content to be yourself, 
confident that what is being done zm front of the camera is 
in character and that what is being done behind the camera 
is helping you. 


““Mix Them All Together .. .” 


This little booklet has attempted in a somewhat leisurely 
and non-technical fashion to help you take hold of television. 
It has merely invited you to get acquainted with the main 
elements, to open the door and look around. Now that you 
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have some idea of the nature of the beast, do you still want 
to grab it by the tail ? 

If you do, and if you become involved in any of the items 
touched on herein, you will agree that they add up to an 
exciting pot-pourri of hurried conferences, bustling about, 
red-penciling, and quick compromises while the second-hand 
on the clock sweeps to the “straight-up” position when 
you're on the air. And once it’s in your blood, all the head- 
aches seem worthwhile, and before you know it, television 
has taken hold of you. 
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CUE SIGNALS 


CUE: 
OK}: 


STAND BY: 
ON THE NOSE: 
SPEED UP: 


04 i OF 
DOWNSTAGE (Come Closer) 


UPSTAGE (Go Back) 


STRETCH: (Slow Down) 


Point with index finger towards 
person being cued. 


Index finger and thumb together 
forming a circle. 


Open hand held up. 
Index finger to side of nose. 


Index finger extended — make 
circular motion. 


Motion of slashing throat. 


Both hands open—pulling mo- 
tion toward chest. 


Both hands open—pushing mo- 
tion away from chest. 


Pulling motion of hands (taffy 
pull). 
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TELEVISION TERMS 


The following list includes most of the standard television 
terms you will meet in your work. Many technical and 
engineering terms have been left out. Although you'll find 
much “‘special lingo” which varies from station to station, 
the terms listed below will be understood almost everywhere. 


BRU DIO Recon walt edn e The sound part of a program. 

BACKGROUN Digi ee ae Any set or prop or drape used 
behind actors while on camera. 

BACKGROUND MUSIC ............ A music score used to heighten 
dramatic effect in a program or 
film. 

BACKGROUND SOUND ............ Sound effects, such as traffic, crick- 


ets, frogs, etc., used to suggest a 
realistic setting. 


BALOPRTICON (ORE BALOPR aca A projection machine for project- 
ing flat pieces, photos, and artwork 
upon the camera tube for televising. 


BEOW SP (er asa wk soc (1) Extremely close shot of a per- 
son or object. 
(2) A photographic enlargement 
of written, printed or photographic 
~ material. 


BREA Rie coh eae eae ae (1) A pause in the station program 
for inserting station identification 
and other brief material. 

(2) To move cameras, etc. from 
one set to another for a different 
scene. 
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Any stage action. 


Any scene or costume or back- 
ground which is too complicated 
or elaborate. 


A certain wave length available or 
assigned to a certain station. 


Titles giving credit to the people 
involved in the production of a 
program. 


Signals from the floor manager for 
the actor to begin, to speed up, to 
slow down or to tell him number 
of minutes left. 


(1) A direct switch from one 
camera to another as opposed to 
dissolve. 

(2) Verb: to stop action, while 
directing; to eliminate a part of a 
script or film. 


A recording. 


The overlapping of two pictures, 
while one fades out and the other 
fades in. Sometimes called “lap- 
dissolve.” 


(1) Noun: the mobile carriage for 
a camera. 

(2) Verb: to move the camera 
toward or away from the subject. 


Special lighting effects to establish 
a mood or indicate time of day. 


A rehearsal without camera, nor- 
mally conducted on the set. Also 
called ‘‘walk-through.”’ 
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Also MC. 


Master of ceremonies. 


To bring up the picture gradually 
from blackness. 


To cause the picture gradually to 
disappear to blackness. 


A length of regular motion picture 


film used within a “live” program. 


Any property actually used by ac- 
tors in their stage business. 


To order something taken out, such 
as “‘kill that table.” 


A film recording made by record- 
ing from a kinescope picture tube. 
Called kinescope or Kine (kinny). 


Referring to any person or action 
or titles or object which is actually 
picked up first-hand by the TV 
camera, as opposed to film or slides 
of same. 


(1) Adjective: Pertaining to those 
things restricted to a local station 
as opposed to net-work. 

(2) Noun: Announcement of sta- 
tion identification. 


A complete set of equipment car- 


_ ried in a truck for telecasts away 


from the studio. See Remote. 


A viewing screen on set or in the 
control room. 


Moving the camera left or right 
across the scene. 


A recording. 
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STAND BY (verb) 


STAND BY (noun) 
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A telecast originating away from 
the studio. 


A complete scene or succession of 
shots which develops one idea. 


Sound on film. This notation is 
needed on a script to indicate the 
source of the audio. 


A brief sketch, generally a comedy. 


Part of a picture from one camera 
and part from another-—projected 
together on one screen, but not 
superimposed. 


A floor-plan of the studio, indicat- 
ing the location of all facilities and 
their use during a given production. 


Notice to cast and crew that pro- 
gram is about to go on the air. 


Anything such as an announcer or 
film or slide held in reserve for 
emergency fill-in. 


To remove sets and props. 


A short segment or sequence at the 
opening of a program before the 
titles, to catch audience’s interest. 


A series of lighted boards for cue- 
ing an actor or speaker, strategically 
placed so that they can be read 
during the regular action. 


Printed cards announcing the titles 
and credits in a program. They are 
often placed on an easel and moved 
by hand. 
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TRANSITIONMBE RIAD. PARA tec oces A change from one scene to an- 
other by music, or whatever. 


TRANSPARENGWAY. tet 2 8e Illustrations or copy made on a 
transparent cell so that it can be 


shown against a background. 


VIDEO WS). 8 Dee BAR es The picture portion of a TV pro- 
gram. 
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